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HAVE WE MADE ANY PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE 
DURING THE PRESENT YEAR? 


Ir is difficult to answer this question. “That 
which grows makes no noise.” There are, according 
to the last census, 118,435,178 acres of “ improved,” 
and 184,596,025 acres of “ unimproved” land in the 
United States. Aa improved system of culture, 
that should increase the annual productiveness of 
our farms one dollar per acre, could not be ived 

the most careful observer, ner even by coduma 
himself, except from his account book; and yet, al- 
lowing eighteen mullions of dollars for the cost of 
such improvement, it would add over one hundred 
millions of dollars to the wealth of the nation. That 
great improvement has taken place in individual 
cases cannot be doubted, but that there has been 
any general improvement may be questioned. Too 
many farmers have been speculating in Western 
lands, instead of cultivating properly their own farms. 
American agriculture needs more capital, and had 
afl the surplus profits of farmers been invested in 
judiciously improving their own farms, there can be no 
doubt thet the farmers themselves would have bevn 
much more prosperous, and the country generally 
would have suffered far less from the commercial ca- 
lamities which have overtaken us. 

We fear it must be admitted that we have made 
very little improvement in our system of agriculture 
during the present We do not agree with 
those who are continually advancing the idea that 
our soils are becoming exhausted by bad tillage. It 
might easily be shown that such is not the case. The 
first flush of fertility may have been removed, but 
good cultivation and manauring will still euable our 
farms to produce as mach food for man and beast 
as at any previous period. 

The wheat midge (Cecidomyia tritici) has been 
a great drawback on agricultural profits and pro- 
gress. This destructive insect is no new thing in 
agricultare. In the Carse of Gowrie, Scotland, the 
injury done to the wheat erop by it in 1827 was es- 
timated at $100,000, and in 1828 at $150 000, and 
in 1829 at $180,000. But the farmers did not give 


up wheat cultare. did not think that the soil 
was exhansted. They devised means to the 
evil, and their farms are more t- 


for the growth of wheat, and we greatly over-esti- 

mate the intelligence, enterprise and practical skill of 
our farmers if they do not discover varieties sufficiently 

early to mature before the midge can materially in- 

jure the crop, and also develope processes of culture 

and manuring that shall tend to the same result. Ia, 
agriculture we can adopt no improvement but what 

benefits us in more ways than one. In using means. 
to destroy weeds, we not only attain this object, but, 

by rendering the inert matter available, we inerease- 
the fertility of the soil. Underdraining, too, has a, 
plurality of good effects. Its primary objeet is to. 
relieve the soil from excessive moisture, but aé-the- 
same time it increases the temperature of the soil, 

renders it more porous, and more easily worked; the 

admission of air decomposes the organic matter, and: 
disintegrates the mineral matter of the soil, while 

the rain water, as it descends to the drains, leaves its 
ammonia and nitric and carbonic acids in the soil, 
ready to be taken up as wanted by the plants; the 
cool, porous soil, too, condenses moisture, and with 
it ammonia from the air during a drouth. Thus the 
single operation of underdraining bas-a great variety 

of beneficial actions. And so it is.with all agrieul- 

tural and horticultural improvements. We believe, 

therefore, that in endeavoring to ceunteract the de- 

structive influences of the midge, farmers will be led 
to adopt systems of culture that will: give greatly in- 

crops. On many farms, the present year, 

the “rast” proved as injurious as the midge, and for- 

tunately, the means necessary to avoid the one will 
also do much towards enabling us to avoid the other. 

The same may be said of winter-kill, heaving, &c. 

If the midge shall cause us to till less land, and 
cultivate it better, to sow only the best portions of 
the farm to wheat, and to enrich them more, while 
we are underdraining and otherwise improving the 
low, wet and poor portions; if it shall cause us to 
keep more stock, and make more and better manure, 
the midge will: prove one of our greatest blessings. 
To some extensit has already had thiseffect. Though 
the aggregate productiveness of our farms may have 
= off daring the epg hes yet = are at least 
m some progress in adopting an improved 
tem of cultivation, which will in the end great! >. 
crease the general productiveness of the land and the- 
wealth aad prosperity of the whole country. 
thee vo aE ergenoneer S 

we are ing. co te. 
. Mach improvement is also. manifested in. 
‘the removal of 
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t number of patents which have been granted 
or portable field fences, shows conelusively that pub- 
lic attention is turned to this important subject. 

In the operations of tillage, too, some improve- 
ment is manifested. Sub-soil plowing is becoming 
nam nome pea and er seme for 

ve soil are becomi more popa- 
fo and manufacturers of a drills ra A us 
that their sales are large. Perhaps little improve- 
ment has been made in the construction of plows, 


narrower, 
the dead furrows better. It 
must be confessed, however, that our plowing in 
these respects admits of very 
Our annual a matches 

uch good, but still there is great need of good 
We can say little in favor of too many 
the harrows in general use. Some of them are 
a solid frame, and have a tendency to consolidate 
to pulverize the soil. There is a great 
of light barrows for covering the seed. Good 
rollers are too seldom seen, and a clod-crusher, some- 
hat similar to that of Crossku.u’s, so general ir 
England, would prove of very great benefit on all 


olayey farms, 

n the improvement of farm stock we are making 
most commendable progress. Some of the best ani- 
mals that money can purchase have been imported 
during the present year, and much improved stock 
has been introduced into new localities. The infla- 
ence of these thorough bred animals in improving 
our common stock, cannot fail to be very beneficial. 

Much good has been accomplished by the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Patent Office, and by 

our Agricultural Societies, by the diffusion of vala- 
able seeds—though perhaps they have been confined 
.too much to favorites or political friends. 
Agricultural exhibitions have been generally suc- 
cessful. The tendency to convert them into horse 
races has been checked; trials of implements and 
machines have been more general, and the Societies 
are using commendable efforts to elicit information 
in anon to the cultivation of prodacts receiving 
premiums, We think, too, the selections of lecturers 
to deliver the annual addresses, have been made with 
some reference to their capabilities of imparting cor- 
rect, practical information on matters connected 
with the farmer’s vocation. The able, interesting 
and instructive address delivered before the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, by Sayrorp Howarp, of 
the Boston Cultivator, deserves special praise. Such 
lecturers may not draw as well as some popular ora- 
tors, but much more good is accomplished. 

The sale of agricultural books is on the increase. 
Few new books have been published during the 
year, and. too many of those previously before the 
public were written for other climates and circum- 
stances, and are not adapted to the wants of American 
farmers. Still they are the best that can be obtain- 
ed, and though they cannot be implicitly followed, 


their perusal to thought, and we would not 
villingly say a word which might curtail their dis- 
gemination. The publication of agricultural works 
in this country is confined almost exclusively to A. 
» Moore, of New York, and he deserves the 
with which he is prosecuting this important business, 
Agricultural papers have been well sustained the 


O5 





present year. The Pennsylvania Farm Journal and 
the Wook Grower have er as but their pla- 
ces are occupied by new iri rs in o 

States We with fenes icultural 
papers published in the United States. e should 
estimate their circulation at a quarter of a 
million. In nocountry in the world are the means 
of disseminatin ing agricu Itural and horticultural infor- 
mation so ab as in this country. Weare not 
disposed to underrate the influence of the Agricultu- 
ral Press. It is doing much to promote good culti- 
vation and rural As a. genera! rule, 
it is in the hands of honest, capable a intelligent 
men,——-men who feel a deép interest in rural affairs, 
and labor zealously to promote the agricultural pros- 


perity of the co . A few there may be who 
pab for promotion of other business 
in which are engaged; some may publish them 
for the of foisting upon the public ther 


worthless artificial fertilizers, and others who make 
loud pretensions to disinterested independence, insert 
puffs and cuts of patent machines, implements, fences, 
pens, pianos, &c., in their leadi itorial columns, 
at twenty-five cents a line. Still, we believe these 
things will correct themselves. A printer, ignorant 
alike of the science and the practice of agriculture, 
may start a paper; publish his own name as “con- 
ductor;” hire men to write his editorials; and by con- 
stant puffing, “ Excelsior” mottos, flaming handbills, 
and piano premiums, may attain a large circulation 
for his = and an ephemeral reputation for him- 
self; but farmers of this country are too intelli- 
gent long to be deceived by borrowed ——. 
hey are beginning to distinguish between their real 
and pretentious friends, and few will be found willing 
to follow in the footsteps of the so-called “leading 
weekly.” In this we are making pro 
While the means of diffasing ape faets are 
so abundant, the means of developing them are la- 
mentably deficient. There is not a single private or 
public institution in this country devoted to experi- 
mental investigations into the laws of vegetable 
growth and animal nutrition. During the present 
year we have published in the Genesee Farmer over 
five hundred articles and essays from some of the 
most intelligent and experienced farmers and fruit 
growers in United States and Canada. Able,in- 
, instructive and useful as these articles un- 
doubtedly are, it is nevertheless apparent that little 
is doing in any section of the country to develop, 
on satin atonie a - a pew 
truths, in a ture iculture. tertaining 
as we do, the highest respect for American farmers; 
sincerely believing them to be, as a class, the most 
enterprising and intelligent cultivators of the soil, to 
be found in the world, we must nevertheless admit 
that the fact that the first Experimental Farm has yet 
to be established ou this continent, reflects no credit to 
American agriculturists either at home or abroad. 
Romerens has been done in the States of New York 
and Michigan towards establishing Agricultural Col- 
leges, and much good may be expected from them; 
bat it must not be that Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges are desi to teach truth, al- 
ready discovered, and not to develope new truths. 
Our great want is not the means of disseminating 


mental Farm, colleges will accomplish little. ‘Kpowl- 
edge must be obtained before it can be taught. 
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cisely the same elements as wheat, 

tions are nearly identical; yet we have much 
that produces excellent corn, that is not 

wheat cultere. We know so little in 

maaurial requirements of Indian corn, that we can 
offer no chemical explanations of this fact. We 
know that wheat requires in the soil, a large quantity 
of ammonia, for the production of a crop; 


nearly every well established fact in regard to corn 
cultare goes to show that the same is true of this 
be We come to the conclusion therefore, that 
while it is probable there are some chemical causes 
why one soil is better adapted to wheat culture than 


Wheat delights in a com 
rather clayey than sandy. 

say that they preferred a sandy to a clayey soil for 
wheat, but this opinion arises from the fact that most 
of our clay land needs underdraining. A caleareous 
cley that is underdrained, or naturally dry, is better 
for wheat than a sandy soil under similar conditions. 
Why it is, we know in part;—the double silicate of 
alumina and soda parts with its soda and absorbs 
ammonia from rain water, the atmosphere, and from 
any other bodies ccntaining it. Sand does not pos- 
— and herein lies one reason why a 
clay soil is better for wheat than a sandy one. Clays, 
too, have the power of absorbing and retaining 
moisture to a much greater extent than sand. But 
we ean overcome both these drawbacks by an ex- 
tensive cultivation of clover, peas, turnips, &c., on 
the sandy soils. These plants absorb ammonia from 
rain water and the atmos and thus accomplish 
the same end as the doubie silicate of alamina and 
soda, while the carbonaceous ucts arising from 
their decomposition in the soil give the soil an in- 
creased capacity for absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture. These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that the farmer has the means in his power to 
me regents: Rew 1. reel cg for 
w growing purposes as a one, 80 far as we 

can see to the with the hittle light we 
sess on tee wey in its mechanical condition. 
As we heve said, a soil must be — 
aed not so naturally, mechanical mer — 

e to com it. Treading light wheat 
co the fall or cole the spring with sheep, is fre- 
and a heavy roller is decid- 
advan us. © ’s Clod Crusher, compres- 
tdoes, similarly to the treading of sheep, is 


sandy wheat ficlds in Hngland 
" 





but if wheat is sown at one furrow 
seldom go more than si 

large of wheat we ever saw 

a mae eet etn 

over, w 
tion of the time, ceed a 
day. It was plowed about three i 
before sowing, and a bushel and a half 
in per acre, one foot apart in the The 
was 55 bushels per acre. 

The question of thick or thin sowing, whieh 
— fiercely a few years ago by Davis, Mecus, 

ABLE, and other ultra agricultural reformers, is 
now pretty much decided. A peck of seed to the 
acre is amply sufficient, as they contended, if it all 

wa, and the crop escapes wire worms, winter kill, 

; but it is found that those who practice such ex- 
treme thin seeding always lose more from these 
causes than those who sow thicker, and that these 
losses more than counterbalance the gain from saving 
a bushel or two of seed per acre. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the many pests that infest our wheat crop, 
we are inclined to think, that, if anything, we sow too 
thin. Two bushels per acre is none too much when 
sown broadcast, or a bushel and three pecks when 
sown by the drill. The majority of English farmers 
sow three bushels per acre, and we know some of 
them who sow 3} and even 4 bushels per acre. This 
would be greatly toe much in our climate, but we 
must not err in the other extreme. 

The best artificial fertilizer for wheat is unques- 
tionably Peruvian guano. The lumps of guano 
should first be sifted out and crushed. It can then 
be mixed with muck in equal or sown alone, 
broadcast, at the rate of from 200 ibs. to 400 ths. per 
— It should be ‘rovers ytwtinar ty wy en i 
0 og rape, it with i re sowi 
thes coal is we prefer; on very sandy soil, tf 
might be advisable to sow 100 ths. per acre in the 
fall, after the wheat is sown and another 100 Ibs. early 
in the spring. On heavy land itshould always be sown 
in the full, and the longer it isinsorporated with the soil 
before the seed is sown the better. The earth is a 
stomach in which food for plants is digested and pre- 

: and time should be allowed for it to accom- 
= this before the — uire nourishment. On 
ight soils, however, is danger of its leaching if 
sown too early; and there is less a doing 
so, a8 from the admission of air, light and heat, chem- 
ical changes take place much more speedily in sandy 
soils than in those of a closer textare. 

Plaster is frequently recommended for wheat, and 
there are ae instances recorded where it has 
proved very cial, but the mass of testimony is 
against it. In the wheat growing districts of this 
state, it is frequently sown on wheat in the fall; but 
it is rather with an eye to its effect on the clover, to 
be sown the following spring, than to any action it 
has on the wheat. Many will to this and 
contend that plaster does good on wheat. To this 
we would say, that if plaster acts well as a manure 
for wheat on your by all means use it. When 
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Many instances are recorded where it has had a 
magical effect. Some such have come under our ob- 
servation. As a general rule, however, salt is of little 
benefit on wheat. Prof. Way suggests that salt acts 
by increasing the solubility of the silicate of alumina 
and ammonia, . Water containing salt will take up a 
very much larger quantity of this salt than pure or 
ordinary rain water. He has expressed the opinion 
that the silica which forms the stiffening of the straw 
of wheat, is taken up by the plant in the form of this 
salt—the ammonia evaporating as the silicic acid is 
deposited on the straw. If this ingenious hypothesis 
proves correct, we have at once an explanation of 
the well known fact that salt stiffens the straw of 
wheat, and has a tendency to retard excessive and in- 
jurious luxuriance. We would say of salt, as of plas- 
ter, it is cheap, and every farmer should experiment 
and ascertain its effects upon his own soil. Analysis, 
in the present state of chemical science, will not aid, 
though when this subject is better understood, it is 
highly probable that it may prove useful. 





WINTER MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 


Tue Suffolk, Cleveland Bay, or Clydesdale is 
probably the best breed of horses for plowing and 
other heavy farm work, while roadsters, hunters and 
racers may be equally good for their respective uses. 
Bat for strength, endurance, activity, and adaptation | 
to all the manifold wants of farming life, the common | 
' horses of the United States, in our opinion, are supe- 
rior to all others. In no other country, too, are there 
80 many horses kept in proportion to the population. 
This is an unmistakable e:idence of great and gen- 
eral prosperity. In Europe, “poor people” form 
nine-tenths of the community, and never enjoy a 
sleigh-ride after their own horses, while in America 
comparatively few are so poor as to be unable either 
to keep horses themselves, or to frequently hire from 
livery stables The number of horses kept for hire 
is beyond all credence to a European. These hor- 
ses must be kept on hay, bran, shorts and oats, and 
hence the comparative high price of these cattle 
foods in our large cities. Hay is usually higher here | 
than in England, while wheat is 50 per cent. lower. | 
And yet, much more labor is required to grow the 
wheat than the hay crop. Why this difference? 

Without stopping to examtne this point, it may be 
well to inquire if farmers cannot be more economical 
in the use of hay. City horses must have hay. They 
cannot get the proper budk and nutriment in a cheap- 
er form. We can get the same amount of nutriment 
in corn at 70 cents a bushel, or at $23 per ton cheap- 
er than in hay, or probably in any other foood. But 
we do not get the required bulk, and therefore can- 
not use corn or oats alone. Hay, therefore, which is 
certainly the most natural food, appears to be our 
ouly resource, as under ordinary circumstances it 
would be our cheapest. But this congregation of 
horses in one point produces an artificial demand for 
hay, and proportionably high prices. Under such 
circumstances it appears highiy probable that far- 
mers can winter their horses and cattle more econ- 
omically than on hay. Some farmers think horses 
cannot do without hay, but this is a mistake. One 
winter, after our hay crop had failed, we kept seven 
horses for three months on cut oats in the straw, a 
little barley meal and bran, and ruta bagas. The 
horses kept in admirable condition,—in fact never did 





better, and we found this much cheaper than winter- 
ing with hay. 

A horse requires about 33 ths. of hay per day, 
which, at present rates in this city, would make the 
cost of keeping a horse for six months $40. Cannot 
a horse be wintered on a farm at a much less cost? 
There can be no doubt of it. All that is required 
is the same amount of nutritious matter and bulk in 
some palatable food. In good clean straw and corn 
meal we have the very thing. To get an amount of 
nutritious matter in straw equal to 33 ths. of hay, 
we require, according to Boussincautt, 165 tbs. Of 
course no horse conld consume such a quantity. But 
if we give him 30 tha of straw and 8 ibs. of corn 
meal, he would receive quite as much nutritious mat- 
ter, and in the same bulk, while the cost of wintering 
in this way would be materially reduced. Horses, 
like other animals, crave variety; and a little oil- 
cake or pea meal might be substituted, occasionally, 
for the corn meal with advantage. If the horses are 
kept constantly at hard work, a little extra oil 

e, peas or oats may be regularly given, inasmuch 
as they are highly .nitrogenous and would be more 
likely to supply the increased destruction of muscles 
caused by violent exercise. “ But my horses will not 
eat straw—they will starve first.” Then let them 
starve. They will come to their food in a few days 
Let the straw be clean and sweet, cut short, and well 
mixed with meal, so that they cannot separate them, 
and our word for it, your horses will eat it and do 
well, and if they have an occasional feed of carrots or 
ruta b they will do better. 

We have said that there is no country in the 
world where so many horses are kept, in proportion 
to the population as in America. e may add that 
in no other country is the horse worse used than 
here—in none does he work harder, fare harder, and 
receive less attention. This is owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that in Kurope the labor of one horse is equal 
to that of two men, while here we pay as much per 
day for a man as for a span of horses. Let any one 
visit the French or English stables, and he will be 
satisfied, by contrasting their em with our own 
practices, that we are lamentably careless, and cul- 
pably negligent of the health of our horses. How 
often have we seen a span of horses brought in from 
a hard day’s work, swathed in sweat, turned into a 
cold stable, fed, and left to dry, as best they could, 
without any other attention than to strip the harness 
off them, and throw it over the stall. How often, 
too, do we see a span of horses driven Jehu-like into 
the city, and then hitched with their feet in ice-cold 
water, to a post—from whence, after shivering a few 
hours, they are driven as unniercifully home again, 
to receive the cold comfort of lying down to rest, (?) 
covered with clotted perspiration, which, perhaps, is 
curried off them next morning, prior to another day's 
work, as severe and as inhuman as the preceding — 
Our horses are short lived, and no wonder. The 
only thing that surprises us is, that they live half so 
long, and do half the work that they are compelied 
to perform. 


Tue action of frost on potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles is not clearly anderstood. It disarranges the 
icles of matter and induces speedy fermentation. 
nitrogenous matter acts on the starch and con- 
verts it into sugar, ney Bee action of malting. 
Hence the sweet taste of potatves. 
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Wuere is the farmer's wife who has not been 
troubled more or less with churning in winter? We 
recollect having to help churn for two days, and, after 
all, we had te throw the milk away, for the butter 
would not come. Cows fed on straw cannot be ex- 
pected to have much butter in their milk; the poor 

“things need the whole of it to burn in their lungs to 
pas. J animal heat. We opine that this is one of 
the reasons why butter will not come. 

Tt is well known that butter is held in emulsioa, 
in the form of oily globules, encased in a film of 
caseine, (curd,) and that agitation bursts these films, 
when the oil or batter, being specifically lighter than 
the milk, rises to the surface and concretes. i 


effect is always accompanied by the formation of 


lactic acid from the sugar of milk. But below a tem- 
perature of 50° this formation of lactic acid does not 
take place, and consequently the butter will not come. 

To make butter come, then, we would advise bet- 
ter feed for the cows. In addition to the straw or 
hay, give some shorts, a few mangel wurtzel or beets, 
and, what is best of ail, a little oil-cake. Then your 
milk will contain butter, and to get it out will not be 
difficult. Place the milk where it will not freeze, 
and the cream in a temperature of about 60°, and 
keep it till it gets sour, which will not be long, if the 
temperature is uniform. Avoid heating it in the 
day and freezing at night; such a course will turn 
the cream bitter instead of sour. In churning, the 
temperature should be (in winter) as high as 60° 
when the cream is placed in the churn, and about 70° 
when the butter comes, A good “thermometer 
churn” is of great advantage in winter as well as 
summer, not because it has a thermometer, but be- 
cause of the admirable means it affords of placing 
warm water outside the churn. : 





To Prepare Rexnet.—One gallon of poor whey 
is boiled some time with a fal of salt and a lit- 
tle saltpetre; the solution is then strained, and when 
it has cooled to the temperature of new milk (98° 
Fah.,) four large maws (the stomach of calves) are 
put into it—the whole is placed in a cove: jar, 
and may be used after standing fourteen days. The 

uantity of this solution will be from four to five 
uid ounces for a cheese of thirty pounds; two jars 
of prepared rennet should be kept, to be nsed alter. 
nately. ‘Ihe skins may be re-salted, and dried, to be 
used again the following year. This is the Cheshire 
plan. In Gloucestershire a strong brine is boiled, 
and when cold, to every two gallons four maws are 
added, with two lemons, and the liquid, after stand- 
ing a month or two, is fit for use, at the rate of 
about half a pint to thirty gallons of milk. 

Ia the dairy districts of the State of New York 
the stomach is emptied of its contents without scra- 
ping or rinsing, salted and dried, and kept for ove 
year. It is then soaked for 24 hours in tepid water, 
a gallon of water to each rennet. They should 
frequently rubbed and pressed, to get out all the 
strength. The liquor containing the 
is then saturated with salt, allowed 
strained to se the sediment and 
It is then fit for use. It should be kept 
jar, and in a cool place. As much 
used each morning as will set the cheese firm i 
migntes 





WATERING SHEEP IN WINTER. 


Tuat sheep can do with less water than other do- 
mestic animals, is well known. That they should be 
forced to do with a less quatitity than they desire, or 
compelled to do without any, except what is acci- 
dentally supplied by melting snow or rain, no reason- 
able or merciful man can believe for one momert — 
In some experiments on South Down sheep, at Roth- 
amstead, we found that in the summer months each 
sheep eat 3 tbs. of clover hay, and drank about 6 tbs. 
of water daily. Thinking that they drank more 
than was favorable for the deposition of fat, we con- 


‘fined them to a less quantity of water for one week. 


The result was that during that time they eat less 


This | food and lost weight. Thig result satisfied us that 


sheep knew better than man, though he were scien- 
tific, how much water they require 

But we need not quote experiments. The com- 
mon sense of every man tells him that sheep, as well 
as all other animals, should be abundantly supplied 
with good, fresh water. Cows and sheep, if a a 
should have free access io it at all times. For, un- 
like the horse, they will not always drink at stated 
times, however regularly observed. A well, pump 
and troughs would seem, therefore, to be necessary 
appendages to every well managed barnyard or 
sheep fold. Kind reader, act on this matter, and 
your sheep and cows will bless you, if not in words, 
at least in wool, milk and profit. 





ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Ram, rain, rain—a decidedly damp time. Let us 
remember last year—what a noble season we had for 
fall work—and be thankful. Perhaps it may dry off 
yet, so people can husk corn, dig potatoes, plow, and 
Ret ready Pak winter, Yes, we must be ready, for 

inter will soon come,—* binding all nature with its 
icy chain.” I take up the Farmer, and come first 
upon the 

British Breeps or Catriz.—You are right in 
thinking those “heads of the cattle will be of interest 
to your readers.” My experience has been confined 
to grade Devons principally, and I like the cows well 
for the dairy. We want cattle that will bear scanty 
feed sometimes—for these dry seasons that occur 
every two or three years, burn up the pastures on 
most grain farms. We can, with a little care, get 
much better grazing than we now do, so grade short 
horns would probably prove more profitable for feed- 
ing. I see that a ant infusion of “ blood” increases 
the size and hastens the maturity of our native “all 
sorts” stock. 

Urmairy or Som, Awatyses—Your views on this 
subject comncide with those of many intelligent far- 
a ne eee 

oly. 


New York anp Canapa West Fairs.—Do you 
think there is improvement in the ment of 
Fairs over a few years ago? It seems to me there is, 
and there is room for still more. “ Young America” 
must be held in check, however, for “large receipts ” 
are not the great object of Agricultural Fairs — 
There may be success in “ drawing a crowd,” which 
shall work great injury to the fuiure of the canse. 

Domestic Pievoxs.—There is a suggestive 

at the. close of this articie on teaching children 
e habit of caring for animals. Pets of this kind 
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are of great use in this 
every child should have something to call its own,— 


something which is partially, at least, dependent on  guan 
its care. 


Ourrixe ve Corx.—It saves some heavy lifting in 
binding corn, as described by “A. 8. B.;” to tie the 
corn without taking up,—a little care by the cutter 
will leave the stalks sufficiently even. I am versus 
topping in any case, 

E Farmer ror 1858—Will be worthy of “new 


type and better paper,” if of anything like the value | 
of the present volume. That it will be better, we do. 


not doubt in the least, and every present reader 
should subscribe and ask his neighbor to do likewise. 
He will benefit himself by increasing the editor's 
power to make pe ta tter, as well as by help- 

the cause of unprovement. 

inp youR Bustness.—A truly suggestive Essay, 
this of friend Sanrieip’s. The farmer has business 
enough to occupy his hands, hiv head, and his heart 
—business for all his strength and skill—all his 
knowledge and intellect—all his moral powers and 
affections. Let him attend to it. 

Iuprove your Fow:s—Good advice, surely, but 
too many farmers need to improve materially in their 
estimate of the needs of poultry, or the best fowls 
would fail under their system of management. Hens 
should be cared for at ail seasons of the year—should 
have proper food and shelter—and they will then 
prove profitable. We mean to try the Black Span- 
ish for eggs, with the Dorkings for raising chickens. 

Grapes anD THEIR CuLture.—lI have tried several 
times, with but little success, to raise grape vines 
from cuttings. This year I layered a vine, and have 
five or six good plants. One old vine bore several 
bushels, but they ripened later than usual, and some 
were frosted. There were not lost, however, as they 
were picked immediately, and thawed in cold water, 
and came out fresh, and uninjured, at least, for pre- 
serving. B. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 5. W. 


Tae Geneser Farmer anv rts Eprror.—When, in 
1850, 1 read in the Genesee Farmer a very interest- 
ing, unique rural articie, over the signature of Josrrx 
Harris, [ then set him -down as an old, thorough- 
bred farmer, au fait of the chemistry, as well as of 
the practical and mechanical routine, of his high 
calling. What was my surprise, then, when, two or 
three years afterwards, I saw him for the first time, 
not an old, but a young man—an English farmer's 
son, not only to the manor born among his father’s 
bovines of Herd Book pedigree, but with a voca- 
tion and love for his inherited calling rarely to be 
found even in a farmer's son. His three years’ study 
and daily practice on the Rothamsted Experimental 
Farm, under the instractions of the indefatigable 
Lawes and the erudite Gr.zerr, had filled his mind 
with a love of truth as it is in nature, counting as 
nothing all theories that would not stand the test of 
experiment. Here, also, he acquired those habits of 
discrimination, and that logical acumen, which he now 
so often a in his sometimes rather unsparing 
criticisms on the agricultural theories of others. He 
has ever been a watchful sentinel of farmers’ inter- 
este—so unremitting in exposing the cheat in special 
maparen, thet he ene-Geed his pen and dened the 


> 


t—and it is well that | the garb of an Irish laborer, to obtain admittance a5 


a workman into a New Jersey superphosphate and 
0 laboratory, in order that he might discover the 
occult frauds, and refute the similated affidavits by 
which his own arguments were attempted to be de- 
feated, and the farmers stultified. This incident alone 
shows the indemitable character of the man, in his 
loyalty to the farmer’s cause. But aside from his 
own editorial matter—which is admitted, even by 
his competing brethren of the craft, as standing at 
the head of our agricultural literature—the late ex- 
¢ contributions to the Farmer of Prize Essays by 

is practical farmer readers, male and female, are of 
great interest to every individual who lives by dairy 
or tillage. Henee, no matter how many other good 
cere yer the farmer takes—and they are 

| good—he should by no means neglect to join a 
club and pay the paltry sum of thirty-seven and a 
half cents for the Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Harris also Bg ssrsure a Rural Annwal, at 
twenty-five cents. No farmer and gardener should 
be without this well and late-posted and improved 
repertorial manual. 

Turxirs amona Corn—Pramm Grass, &c.—C. 
Brackett, of Fulton Co., Ind. is right when he 
sows turnip seed after the last working among corn— 
not to get edible turnips, but only tha. the plants 
may cover the ground when the corn is removed. 
Their tops then organize the ammonia of the atmos- 
phere, and are afterwards to be eat down by shee 
whose excrements fertilize the soil. In reply to his 
query, I must say that all prairie grass which ever 
came under my notice was coarse. All the varieties 
of Agrostis and Poas are much coarser than the 
grasses of the same family in this region, to say 
nothing of the great variety of wild flowering shrubs, 
which, when in bloom, appear in the distance to over- 
shadow all that is green and edible. 

Tue Apvantaaas or A Grass Country prover.—l 
asked a farmer neighbor, the other day, how a man 
of his experience came to make his first farm loea- 
tion (after leaving his fair island hofne) in the sno 
regions of Madison ne where corn rarely ripe 
and wheat was not. He replied that the town of 
Otselic was the most profitable dairying and stock- 
growing town in the State of New York. The five 
years he lived there he never saw — suffer 
from drouth, while here, with the single exception of 
the past summer, he never witnessed one summer 
without a trying drouth, which, although it ripened 
the corn, was always on pastures, and often 
materially shortened the hay and oat crops. Again, 
he said they not only had double the crop of oats 
and grass ( but, when warmly stabled in winter, 
it took no more hay to winter cattle there than here. 
True, snow comes in November, and lies until near 
May; but it keeps the pastures warm, and they have 
grass py Ray Bang re, and more of it—as our 
pastures are too often fed close, when theirs are pro- 
tected from such bootless economy by the early and 
late snow. 

Sorcnum re se i A oe ies had 
two rows of thickly- um, which grew 
larger and taller ewer I saw on exbibition at 
either our County or State Pair; but, although frost 
kept off till the 19th of October—a month the 
seed and leaves came to a stand—the seed failed to 





represent those planted, both in color and farina. 
1There can be ‘no doubt that, with a powerful 
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erusher, to go by horse.or steam power, this very 
sweet and juicy cane may be made profitable for syrup, 
even at the North. For foiling cows, it is altogether 
the most profitable and nutritious ret, ae 
‘known here. But how is a supply of plump, healthy 
seed to be obtained? Perhaps the iar South can 
answer the query. I will bury a few joints of cane 
to plant next season, as an experiment. In the Paris 
Bulletin d Acclimatation for September, 1856, we 
read that the Imphee of Leoro.p Wrar—the Sor- 
gho de Caffres—bears rich, farinaceous seed, and 
that the coolies on the plantations of Martinique 
prefer it to Chinese rice. But there can be no doubt 
that such seed is only formed at the expense of the 
sugar of the cane. M. Hayor, of Martinique, 
commends the Imphee mainly for its cereal product, 
giving the juice no other character than that of 
making good flavored spirits, tafia. M. G. Bar 
GuERIE also commends the Imphee as oe earlier 
than the Chinese Sorgho @ Swere, which Mons. 
Martiany had contributed to French agriculture 
from Notth China. Our seed, from the Patent Of- 
fice, is of this variety. 

Tue Tives axp tue Ortsts.—We too often hear 
the banks charged with causing the evils the present 
salutary revulsion brings with tt; but the banks are 
only the tools which, when anekillfally used, bring 
mischief. to those who use them, and death to such 
banks as have shaved or gambled themselves, or aided 
their customers to make railroads with paper devices, 
and build cities on land which had better been planted 
to corn. A purely metallic currency may do for a 
country where the few are privileged to trade, and 
the mass to labor for a daily pittance; but Young 
America needs a mixed and r currency, because 
here we are all sovereigns, and feel ourselves such, no 
matter if we are sometimes poorer than the poorest 
of legitimate kings. One great blessing attendant 
on these times, is that retrenchment, reform, and 
———_ oom Pesce lori’ 2 working 

a protective i iff on imports 
as Horace Geeety, and other high 
never dreamed could be accompli without the 
aid of legislation. But the end of the crisis has 
come; gokd no longer bears a premium, and the banks 
will soon resume specie payments, when all legitimate 
business will go on again as usual; while 
tion, over-trading and stock-gambling will remain in 
ce, for a few brief years at least. 8. W. 
aterloo, N. Y. 


Tur fall of 1856, it will be remembered, was one 
of remarkable drouth; in — there ~"Seaenmay 
any amount frem July to January. ly 
“_ i in “Seeding to ‘Virnothy” must be ta- 
ken with several “ of allowance” for this state 
of things, as it t have been materially changed 


by a di t season. re en 
8 seeding, with grain crops, I ha 

often fa of sutzous rene dveuth; Sian’ the Greta of 

grain choking 





tectionists, | P°** 





more rain soon, I did not harrow in the seed, as prob- 
ably shoald have been done, and the growth was de- 
luyed for some weeks on that account. In the mel- 
low spots, it came up promptly and thickly. So I 
am sure the seed was good, and think enough was 
sown for all practical purposes. Six quarts per acre, 
or even four, will cover the ground, and, by the next 
fall, give quite a sward, under favorable circum- 
stances. 


The continued drouth left the ground quite bare 
of and, in the spring, it seemed entirely so. I 
pe», to have said that the soil was clay, with some 
muck—originally a black ash swam d hence lia- 
ble to winter-kill, or rather syring-kill, as it is March 
and April weather which does the business. But 
the favorable summer kas brought on quite a growth 
of grass, mostly Timothy, and I see that | have 
about as good success as a neighbor who seeded 
when sowing his oats in the spring, instead of after 
harvesting them. There are still some bare spots, 
and many weeds were intermingled, so that the hay 
only paid for cutting; but the has grown we'll 
since mowed, and will, next year, I think, cover the 
whole surface. 

If I had harrowed in my grass seed, it would have 
done altogether better; and had there been rain also, 
so that it could have grown fairly in the fall, my suc- 
cess would have been complete. On some loamy 
knolls, there is now a good sward of nearly pure 
Timothy. I see that wet land needs peculiar care in 
stocking, and that a moist season is essential to com- 
plete success. Draining would help on the matter 
materially; in fact, it is the groundwork of all im- 
provement of such soils, and should be attended to, 
if practicable, the first thing in their cultivation. 

A low corner of my barley lot was sown to Timo- 
thy in the spring, but “the catch” was a very slight 
one, and the clover sown on the uplard did but 
poorly, on account of the extreme drouth. I shall 
continue my experiments in fall seeding, giving, it 
ible, better preparation of the ground, early sow- 
ing, harrowing in, and sufficient draining, at any rate, 
to carry off the surface water. An experiment in 
seeding on a marsh, with black muck soil, was rather 
more successful than the above. But my communi- 
cation is already sufficiently “elongated” for — 


Royalton, N. Y. 





Farmers’ Desatine Societies. —N ow is the time to 
establish a Farmers’ Dedating Socie nk Let it be 
got up in the manner of a Farmers’ Club, where the 
residents of each district will meet and spend an 
evening ts | week, so as te enlighten each other in 
their individual experience in practical wim 4 
Here we may discuss every subject connected wit 
our calling, from the growing of a turnip to the 
rearing of an ox or a horse, including household du- 
ties, such as the making of butter and cheese, the 
best method of curing and ing butter, hams, 
Hern bow The best varieties of the various kinds of 

its, and the mode of culture, may be brought out 
to a great advantage, in such a manner as to be a 
benefit to each member of such Club, instead 
useless (and sometimes worse than useless) 
ts argued at the school-house by the a 
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Eps. Genesee Farwer:—In the November num- 
ber for 1856, a correspondent furnished you with a 
figure and description of one of the most convenient 
sheep racks with which I have any acquaintance. 
Please re-insert the cut in connection with my de- 
scription, as it will make plainer an improvement I 
have effected. 
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The posts, 40 inches high, are 3 inch scantling. | 
The top board 5 inches wide—the lower board 6 | 
inches, and one foot from the ground. Bottom 
boards about 8 inches wide, are nailed on each side 
against the lower edge of the side boards; and two 
boards, about ten inches wide, the edges nailed to- | 
gether at right angles, are placed upon these, in the 
centre of the rack, forming the remainder of the bot- 
tom. My improvement consists in putting in a 
wedge-shaped piece against the side of each post, so 
as to make the top of the rack flaring, and 4 inches 
wider than above represented. The top boards for 
the ends of the rack should be sawed diagonally at 
each end, (upper edge 30 inches—lower 26 inches.) 
instead of square as above. The frame is now read 
for the slats, 2 inches wide and 22 inches long, head. 
ed at the top, and nailed against the lower part of 
the top board, inside, and to the slanting bottom 
boards in the centre. They are placed three inches 
apart, and I find sixpenny nails better than eights 
for nailing them. Ten feet long is perhaps as con- 
venient as any length, on account of moving. 

This “ trough and rack combined” will pay for its 





cost by the saving of fodder in two months’ use.— 
There can be no more wasteful method of farming | 
than scattering hay about the yards for the sheep to) 
trample upon until they utterly refuse to eat it. Last | 
year I fed several hundred bushels of oat chaff to my | 
sheep, in these racks, also bean straw, clover hay, | 
oats and refuse beans, without a shilling’s waste of | 
fodder. Making the racks wider across the top ren- | 
ders them easier to fill—without increasing the 
chance for the falling of chaff and grass seed into the 
necks of the sheep. 1 hope other farmers will try them 
—I will warrant them to please. 8. F. 1. 
Niagara Co. N. Y., Nov., 1857. 


Ps 


Cuear Farm-Lazorer.—Farmers find it difficult 
to get laborers; but there is one chap, who so far as 
he goes, is an admirable workman, whose services 
may be had for nothing. That is Jack Frost—who 
if allowed to operate, will reduce much hard, clayey 
soil of autumn, into a fine mellow condition by 
spring, if turned up by the plow for his harrow to 
pulverize. This tool of his is remarkable for its 
myriads of fine, needle-like teeth, which enter be. 











tween the minutest — and tear them assunder 
into powder.—[Tucker’s Annual Register, 


THE WEATHER AND CROPS OF 1857. 


Iv your numerous contributors, in different parts 
of the country, would give an account of the wea- 
ther and crops in their vicinity, it would aid us all in 
forming a correct estimate of the year’s productive- 
ness, and of the effects of different atmospherical 
conditions upon the same. 

In this section, the early part of the season was 
wet and cold,—vegetation very backward. In June 
the lowlands were flooded, drowning out much of the 
growing crops. 

Most of the months of July and Angust were 
quite dry, baking hard the heavy soils that were 
worked when wet in the spring. The months of 
September and October were mild and pleasant, (a 
little too much rain during the latter,) ailording the 
cora crop the opportunity so much needed for maiu- 
ring. Killing frests held off until the 19th of Octo- 
ber. On warm, naturally drained soils, corn is 
heavy; on cold, wet pieces, itis poor. * 

Wheat—a light yield of grain; straw heavy; ber- 

, much injured by the midge. Fields drilled in, 

best. 

I wonder that a farmer of the intelligenee and sa- 
gacity of Joun Jomnston, had not discevered the 
merits of the grain-drill before this. I consider it 
one of the most useful of our many labor-saving 
farm implements. 

Barley was less than half an average crop. There 
was an unusual breadth sown. 

Oats—a fair yield, but barley had scarcely left it 
a growing place on the farm. 

Backwheat—a good erop, and an unusual large 
breadth sown, as there was much land too wet for 
spring sowing. 

The hay crop has been the largest and most profit- 
able one of the season. And now, if farmers are 
not too stupid to profit by the sad lessons of experi- 
ence, stock will not look so miserable next spring as 
they did last. 

Potatoes are a light yield, and on most farms 
badly diseased. Farmers must learn to plant pota- 
toes on dry, sandy loam, that has not been recently 
manured. I never lose potatoes by the rot, except 
when. I plant on sod or freshly manured ground. 
There is the briskest demand for potatoes in our 
market—Palmyra—cf anything the farmer has to 
sell. I have just sold my Mercers and Carters for 
a | cents per bushel, to be shipped to New York. 

‘he products of the garden were not very abun- 
dant, especially early vegetables. Later ones were 
niore plentiful. 

There has been a rather scanty supyly of fruit in 
this vicinity. Cherries were a failure. (Strawberries 
nearly so. Other berries quite abundant. Peaches, 
in some favored localities, were a fair yield, but as a 
general thing the earlier and better varieties were 
scarce. Pears pretty good. - Apples, except in or- 
chards located on the east side of hills, were the 
lightest yield that I ever knew. 

In the northern part of Wayne county, borderi 
the lake, I understand the apple crop was 
They have a grand fruit region down there. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I believe I have made quite 
a general view of the season now drawing to a close, 
as observed in the counties of Ontario and Wayne, 


N. Y;) Pi) 
' I think we have a plenty of food to sustain ug 
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uatil another harvest, and a small surplus to spare, 
which farmers are becoming quite ready to dispose 
of—even at the present reduced prices, so as to pay 
their debts, and do their part towards removing the 
heavy pressure resting upon the business of the 
country. P. C. Reywoxps. 

Near Palmyra, N. Y., Nov. 6th, 1857. 

A FEW THOUGATS ON AGRICULTURE 

Ir is proposed, in this and succeeding mgr to 
give the readers of the Geneske Farmer the theory 
and practice of one of its readers on the best me- 
thod of conducting a farm, with the hope that some 
will be benefitted by it, and others led to give their 
views for the benefit of us all. 

The farm should be so managed as to pay for all 
labor bestowed upon it, and ultimately pay for itself. 
Improvements that do not pay, ought, as a rule, to 
be discarded; and in order to know how that matter 
stands, every farmer should keep an exact account 
with every field on his farm. 

The first great fault of American farmers is our 
greed for land. We all want more land, while there 
is nothing we need less. Full nine-tenths of us al- 
ready possess double the land we can thoroughly 
and profitably cultivate; else why so many fence cor- 
ners and fields filled with brash, weeds, briars, logs, 
stumps and stones? 

The men who own sach fields have got too much 
land. Whoever owns such a field, and cannot get 
time to clear it, and is too poor to hire it done, is 
too poor to own that field, and would be better off 
without it; and the man who bas so much plowing, 
er mowing, or er to do that he cannot time 
to mix muck with his maoure and keep them prop- 
erly sheltered, has got too much land. 

I have known a good many farmers to be so bur- 
ried that they could not fiud time to put their ma- 
nure on the !and before seeding, and so raised mere 
shadows of crops—when, if they had expended the 
labor put on half of the land, in putting manure on 
the othe other half, they would have been the 
ers. They have most decidedly got too much land. 

I am well convinced, from what I have seen in 
travelling through most of the Northern States and 
Canada, that not one farm in fifty produces more 
than one-half what it might if properly cultivated. 
Thirty acres of land will furnish all the labor two 
good strong men can do. Not that no man should 
own more, but I do protest against farming one 
hundred acres with the labor that ought to be put 
on thirty. In fact, no man can afford to own ap 
more land than he can keep well fenced, well tilled, 
and well supplied with buildings. 

G. C. Lyman. 


Lynn, Pa. 


Roies ror Farrentne Animmats—l. Let them 
have good, clean, nourishing food. 2. Feed them 
with the utmost regularity as to time—for “ 
deferred” wastes flesh by fretting. 3. Feed often, 
and never give a surplus 4 Let the or stable 
be kept clean and sweet—dirt or filth is always ad- 
verse to thrift. 5. Let the air be fresh and 
6. The water they drink must be pure. 7, 
should have rest most of the time, and only very 

tle exercise. 8. Keep them tranquil, and avoid 

ight and anxiety. If all these are carefully ob- 
served, they will make a vast difference in results. 
[Tucker's Annual Register. 











TO DESTROY CANADA THISTLES. 


Messrs. Enitrors :—“S.,” in the Farmer of Se 
tember, asks for information in destroying Canada 
Thistles. I have them in the following 
manner: The large I plowed early in the 
ae. and cross-plowed before the thistles made 

appearance, and so continued to do until they 
yt ewe entirely, which was about three mouths, 
[I believe. The smaller patches [ cover with old 
straw about eihteen inches deep, and turn the straw 
ly once in about ten days, in order to keep 
the th under. ahd ont be allowed to 
show themselves above the straw, nor grow up far 
into it. This method, if well attended to, will de- 
stroy them in about two months I think the best 
time to apply the straw is when they are about six 
inches high. By so doing they are dropped to a 
horizontal position, and are not likely to grow, and 
the top becoming sickly and souring, weakens the 
root. 

Another method which I have tried on several 
small hes with good success, is, salt, say half a 
handful to each thistle. Stamp che thistle down to 
the ground, and drop the salt upon it. My ape 
ence with Canada Thistles was in Westera New 
York. We are not troubled with that pest here. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. G. Lorine. 





Messrs. Epirors:—1 will give you my experience 
in corn raising, this wet, cold, backward season. I 
had four acres quite wet, flat sand wheat stubble. I 
put ‘eighty vad barn- and cow-stable manure 
on the piece, and plowed it with Ssrrn’s double 
plow, fourteen inches deep, and planted the sixth of 
une, in good order. ell, it commenced to rain, 
aud it rained for three weeks, and the corn growed 
slow, whilst many that had been shallow 
wed did not grow at all, only yellow. Mine kept 
its color, and as soon as it came dry, I put it in the 
cultivator and kept it growing, and now itis as 
heavy a piece of corn as you often see, whilst those 
that were croaking at me for only plowing from 
three quarters of an acre to one acre per day, and 
never getting ready to plant, can have the pleasure 
of harvesting nubbins My husks have not grown 
long enough to cover the ears of corn I planted 
the Ohio Dent. . 8. 
Linesville, Pa. 


Rarstne Cauves.—The premium essay on the 
“ Management of Calves,” in the October number of 
the Farmer, is to my mind correct in its principles, 
in these times of economy. It is the course I have 
pursued for quite a number of years past, with the 
slight variation of the addition of an egg beat up 
and with the milk at each feeding, un- 
til the calf is some ten or twelve weeks old. I then 
omit the egg, or give it only occasionally, as 1 think 
fitting the ities of the calf, until I cease to feed, 
which is usually at about fifteen weeks. By this 
method, I think I usually succeed in raising calves 
as good as my neighbors who let their calves draw 
the milk from the cow twice a day; and at one year 
old, my calves are generally a little better—by which 
I mean, in the spring their cvats are brighter and 
smoother, if their bodies are no larger. D. 

Gates, N. Y. 
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COMMENCING A SETTLEMENT IN THE WILDERNESS, 
Tax Piowggr has built a rede log house; cold weather came upon him before its completion, and froze the ground, so that he could not mix the straw mortar for his stick chimney, and that is dispensed 


with. He has taken possession of his new home. 


The oxen that are browsing with the cow and three sheep; the two pigs and three fowls that his young wife is feeding from her folded apron; these, with a 


bed, two chairs, a pot and kettle, and a few other indispensable articles for house-kgeping, few and scanty altogether, as may be supposed ; for all were brought in upon that ox sled, through an underbrushed 


road; these copstitute the bulk of is worldly wealth, 
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Tus Pronger has now chopped down a few acres, enclosed them with a rail fence in front, anv a brush fence on the sides andin therear. Around the house he 
for & garden; but upon most of the opening he has made, he has only burned the brush; and corn, potatoes, beans, pumpkins, are growing among the logs. He bas got a stick chimney added to his house. 
the hackgroand of the picture, a logging bee is in progress. His wife is out, looking to the plants she has been rearing. A log bridge has been thrown across the stream. 
as yet, but we have already the earnest of progress and improvement. 


life familiar to many of our readers. 
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FIRST SUMMER AT THE SETTLEMENT. 


has a small plot cleared of the timber, sufficient 
. In 
It is a rugged home in the wilderness 
(As a frontispiece to this volume, we give a cut showing the subsequent improvements at the settlement. It ia a pleasing picture of pioneer 
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DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 


Tue following recipes are given for the most part 
on the authority of Mr. Srooner, of England; and 


should be followed only in cuses where the advice of 


@ veterinary surgeon is not considered necessary: 


Mecrius on Vertigo —Giddiness, the result of 
determination of blood to the head, produced some- 
times by a tight collar, often by high feeding. Im- 
mediate bleeding will restore the animal. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE Stomaca.—Shown by dull 
appearance, with swollen eyelids—pulse 50 or 60 ina 
minate, and rather strong—abdomen rather distended, 
bowels costive, dung slimy, legs warm, appetite sus- 
pendan and sometimes great thirst, mouth very hot. 

leeding in the first instance, followed by oily pur- 
gatives, such as linseed oil, a pint of which a be 
given twice a day till the bowels are relaxed. P — 
of linseed gruel should be given, and with it a small 
dose of nitrate of potash, such as two drachms 
twice a-day; also small doses of calomel and opiuin 
such as a seruple of each twice a-day. 

Sromacu-Sraacers consists in distention of the 
stomach with food, which, from sympathy, produces 
an oppression on the brain. Treatment—QOily pur- 
gatives, assisted by draughts of warm water, and 
injections containing a purgative. Stomachics may 
also be given, such as carbonate of ammonia, two 
drachms; genitian, one drachm; with spirits of ni- 
trous ether, one ounce twice a-day. The disease, 
however, is very obstinate and fatal, the stomach 
being frequently distended beyond its powers of con- 
traction. 

Cotic.—Gripes; Fret—In flatulent colic the 
Pb a are sudden and acute pain, which causes 
the animal to lie down and roll violently, looking 
round and evincing paroxysms of the most intense 
a 54 The abdomen is considerably distended, 
which, indeed, distinguishes it trom spasmodic colic. 
Stercoral colic is gradual in its approach, and less 
violeut in its symptoms, though, at the same time, 
longer in duration and more obstinate. The pulse 
in colic is not much increased, except during the 
paroxysms of pain, and this, together with the inter- 
missions of pa distinguishes it from inflammation 
of the bowels. A draught, containing an ounce of 
tincture of opium, with two ounces of spirit of ni- 
trous ether, will sometimes afford immediate relief. 
In the flatuient variety, an ounce of sulphuric ether 
will be better than the nitrous ether, having a greater 
effect in condensing the gases; to this an ounce of 
tincture of aloes or valerian may be added. If relief 
do not soon follow, the horse should be bled rather 
copiously, and another draught administered, after 
which oily purgatives, such as linseed oil, one pound, 
may be given every four hours till three or four 
pounds are taken, combined with smaller doses of 
opium, and half a drachm each of calomel and tar- 
tarized antimony. In stercoral colic, the last men- 
tioned treatment should be adopted at first. Fric- 
tions, and hot even fomentations to the abdomen, 
should follow in obstinate cases, with frequent and 
copious injections. 

NFLAMMATION OF THE Bowes is a much more 
dangerous disease. Symptoms—NSevere pain, though 
at first not so violent as in colic. The animal lies 
down mostly, and looks round at the sides. The 
pulse quick, and often small and thready; the ex- 
tremeties cold; the membranes of the eyelids and 





nostrils intensely injected. Bleeding is our sheet 
anchor. As much blood should be taken as the 
animal can bear, and if the pulse be weak previous 
to bleeding, an ounce of spirit of nitrous ether, with 
the same of laudanum, should be given, after which 
the horse will bleed better than ehersion Draughts 
of linseed oil should follow, and a solution of opium 
every four hours. Hot applications to the abdo- 
men, and frictions to the extremities should be per- 
sisted in, with frequent and copions injections. 
Cararru, or Coxp, consists of inflammation of the 
membrane which lines the chambers of the nostrils 
and the throat. Very slight cases will recover with- 
out the aid of medical treatment, a few bran mashes 
being all that is ne . Im severer cases we 
must treat according to urgency of the symp- 
toms. If the pulse is rather strong, as well as accel- 
erated, it is well to bleed. The throat should be 
well stimulated, externally, with tincture of cantha- 
rides. If the bowels are costive, two or three 
drachms of aloes may be given; but otherwise, the 
following ball may be resorted te at once, and ad- 
ministered night and morning for several days: 


Coven Bau. 
Nitrate of potas, ........scececseseeees> 2 drachms. 
Tartarized antimony,..........0.s-000++- 1 drvehm 
Digitalis, powdered,..........+.4.--++-+- 1 seruple 
Linseed meal, ... .....sc0ccesccescees cee 3 drachms, 


To be made into a ball with Barbadoes tar. Bran 
mashes, carrots, and other soft food should be given, 
and in severe cases oatmeal and linseed gruel. 

Broncuitis, or inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the bronchial passages or air tubes in 
the lungs, is a very dangerous and insidious disease, 
often creeping on for severel days in the form of a 
common cold, and at length, all at one2, manifesting 
alarming symptoms, which terminate fatally. It is 
safer in this disease to abstain altogether from Jaxa- 
tive medicine, and to bleed moderately, and with the 
finger on the pulse. We may give the same ball as 
in cai and besides stimulating the throat and 
blistering the course of the windpipe, we should in 
vert a seton in the brisket. In severe cases, connter- 
irritation should be actively resorted to. Good nur- 
sing is particularly called for; linseed and oatmeal 
gruel should be given with grass in summer, and car- 
rots in winter. When the inflammatory symptoms 
are subdued, it is well to administer a mild tonic, 
such as the following: 


Tontc Bau. 
PP WE PBs 00 cccesesgeersoscces 2 drachms. 
Pimento, tee ag aedbbans obengeseccees 1 drachm., 
Ge Mncwes censesctbtosecccces. = 


To be made into a ball with treacle, and given once 
a-day. Sometimes it may be prudent to omit the 
iron. 

Broren Wiyxp.—Treatment.—The horse should 
be we and kept in the highest state of condi- 
tion, £0 he may be able to accomplish ordinary 
exertion with a less expenditure of muscular exer- 
tion, and consequently with less demand on the lungs. 
The food should be of a concentrated kind. so that 
the stomach should never be distended. Very little 
hay should be allowed, and no straw, but a fair por- 
tion of carrots may be given in the course of the 
day. If medicine is required, the cough ball recom- 
mended for the catarrh will be a useful form. Water 
should only be allowed in small quantities; and the 
feeding should be so managed, that the horse may 
not be called upon for much exertion with a loaded 
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stomach. By attention to to these measures, great 
relief can be afforded. 

Roarine, if it succeeds an attack of catarrh or 
influenza, or is accom by a cough, is probably 
owing to thickening or ulceration of the membrane 
of the larynx; and we should then, by blisters or se- 
tons, do what we can to afford relief. 

IvrLurnza.—This disease has raged as an epidemic 
from time to time. It appears to be a low nervous 
fever, attended with great prostration of strength, 
and affecting more particularly the mucous mem- 
branes, sometimes selecting air-passages, 
causing sore throat and bronchitis, aud at others 
confining itself more to the alimentary tract, and 
—— loss of appetite, nausea, and irritable 

wels, Treatment—We cannot do better than 
commence by giving them diffusible stimulant, 
such as the following draught: 


Splvit of witvie GUNG, ccc ccccce cccseeces 1 ounce. 
otassio-tartrate of entimony,............. 1 drachm., 

Ls. eee eee 4 drachms, 

WORE WAGE, <i cbcespdsdensd dega cose decd 10 ounces. 


This may be repeated if required. Unless the pulse 
is somewhat strong, it is better to avoid bleeding, 
and in all cases it should be practised with modera- 
tion. If the eyelids are much swollen, local bleed- 
ao pee ate vo ty gd rd 
vantage. It is rarely necessary to administer 
rients, unless there pina costiveness, and hen a 
very mild laxative will be sufficient, such as two or 
three drachms of alves, or five to ten drops of croton 
oil. After the draught has been administered six 
hours, the following ball may be givin twice a-day, 
for several days: 


Protochloride of mercury,................ 2 scruples. 
Potassio-tartrate of antimony,............ 


To be made into a ball with soft soap. When the 
fever is subdued, and debility and want of appetite 
remain, the following tonic may be administered 
twice a-day: 


Gentian, powdered,. ..........++eee00++ 13¢ drachm, 

seen weened, bincabhs ddacsecghdus is 7 
NEED OE Wis ic neclindes'ssdes cde dns 

L - ibe dUedoece covaccceesasil Pm 


To be made into a ball with treacle. If there is 
sore throat and cough, a liquid blister, such as the 
acetous tincture of cantharides, should be well rub- 
bed into the throat, and in severe cases a seton may 
be inserted. When the chest is much affected, the 
sides or brisket should be blistered. 

Manor is one of the most con us diseases to 
which the horse is liable. It is owing to a very mi- 
nute insect, called the Acarus equi, which burrows 
under the skin, and breeds with great rapidity. 
Treatment——The skin should, in the first p 
cleared from all dirt, after which the following 
ment should be thoroughly rubbed in, and it is bet- 
ter and safer that the whole of the body snould re- 
ceive a dressing: 


Sulphur vivum,,.........,-+eseeeeee ceeneee 4 ounces. 
hite hellebore,........-..c0-eeceee eves ',.2 drachnis, 
OU.OF taf. 600 ses cdne cvinscocdevesveens cons 4 ounces, 
To be well mixed Plenty of friction 


should be employed pehegy. Sige the liniment, for 
this friction not only insures better application 
of the ointment, but is in itself a part of the cura- 
tive treatment. The liniment should be repeated 
dajly for several days, after which the body should 





be well washed with soap and water, and the appli- 
cation renewed. Of course the worst places should 
receive the strongest and most frequent applications. 
Bleeding and physic are useless in this disease. 
Cuarrep Hexrxs consists of a breach in the con- 
tinuity of the skin at the heels, and is produced by 
the application of wet and cold to the legs, so as to 
inflame the skin and parts beneath. Treatment — 
The horse should be put under the action of a brisk 
purgative, during which linseed poultices should be 
placed on the heels. Forced exercise should be 


and | avoided, as the motion will prevent the wound from 


, but a loose box may be allowed. After two 
days, the following lotion should be applied to the 
heels, and also to the poultices, which may be con- 
tinued for several days: 


As soon as the physic has ceased to operate, diure- 
tics may be given, and, if necessary, another purga- 
tive. After the irritation has been removed by the 
poultices and other treatment, the following powder 
may be applied daily to the chap: 


i, 4 | rer rere 1 ounce. 

Sulphate of zine, ........6..6 sce e cence eeeeees 1 drachm. 

IT ied o o0b 2 cee nosadepbegne secdendes ces 

Bole Armeniad,. ... 4... --++sseseeeeceseees 4 drachms, 
Mix. 


Grease consists in a very peculiar and offensive 
discharge from the heels. é treatment should be 
the same as we have advised for chapped heels, but 
requires to be more vigorously pushed and longer 
continued. ‘I'he occasional application of charcoal 
will be found ureful as an antiseptic, in addition to 
the other remedial agents. Chloride of lime will 
also be useful. When allowed to go unchecked, the 
heels become covered with excrescence, called 

apes, which, when they do not occupy a very 
arge extent of surface, may be removed by the 
knife and caustic, but when they occupy the whole 
surface of the skin, both of the heels and the leg, a 
cure is not to be anticipated. 

Wovunps—The treatment of a simple incised 
wound consists in bringing the divided parts to- 
gether, and retaining ye in So * ee by sutures 
or bandages, plasters being for most pre- 
cluded in the horse, in co seth bi too bake In 
contused and lacerated wo a poultice should be 
applied after the wound is pro cleaned, and the 

parts removed with a sharp knife, the wound 
at the same time being sprinkled daily with a little 
powdered resin. When a healthy is secured, 
the wound may be stimplated daily with a little 
compound tincture of myrrb, and protected fram the 
atm striae 


by an t powder, such as the 
following: 
See achm. 
OWAETEM, . ...0 500 cceseesegs 
Sdighate of sine’ powdered, ceeccccesececwces 1 scruple. 


To be well mixed together. Under such simple 
treatment very formidable wounds may be cured. 





To Desrroy Mires 1x Cursse—A of woolen 
ete see, bn Seve © SEE Om ich should be 
well rubbed on cheese. If one application be 
not sufficient to destroy the mites, this remedy may 
be used as often as they appear. The cheese shelves 
should be well washed with soap and water. 
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MANAGEMENT AND BREEDING OF SHEEP. 


Art this season of the year, sheep demand more 
than ordinary attention. The soil is saturated with 
water, the nights are cold, and the grass is so innu- 
tritious that, no matter how abundant it may be, 
sheep will not thrive on it. They should be placed 
in the fold at night, and be allowed what straw or 
other dry food they will eat. If possiole, let them 
run on tbe highest and driest land on the farm. 
Wet meadows are injurious to sheep at all times, 
but particularly so in the fall and spring of the year. 

Wool is a drug, and many—unwisely, as we think 
—are slaughtering their sheep. If a farmer, how- 
ever, thinks it is for his interest to lessen his flock, 
all very well, but let him guard against the error of 
disposing of his best sheep because their carcasses 
happen to command a little higher price. To care- 
fully select out the best ewes and keep them for 
breeding, and sell the old and poor ones, would be 
better economy. 

The high price of good mutton is drawing the at- 
tention of farmers to those breeds of sheep which 
matare early, and afford mutton rather than wool. 
No one can question that the Leicester or South 
Down sheep, or any of the breeds of “long” or “mid- 
die” wool sheep, will fat easier and produce more, 
not to say better mutton, for the food consumed, 
than the Merino or other fine wooled breeds. 

Mutton is in demand, but wool can hardly be 
given away. In a year or two fine wool will also be 
in demand at fair prices. Under these circumstances 
it will be impolitic to sacrifice the fine wooled sheep 
and stock the farm with the coarse wooled mutton 
breeds; for before you have many for sale, fine wool 
may be again in the ascendant. Would it not be a 
wiser course to carefully examine, at this time, the 
flocks, and select out very poor sheep for immediate 
disposal? All the wethers that are in thriving con- 
dition should be placed by themselves, and allowed 
a liberal diet. Before next February they will com- 
mand a high price for the butcher. The ewes we 
would divide into two lots. If the flock is derived 
from the common stock of the country, crossed with 
fine wooled bucks, you will find some ewes with fine 
and heavy fleeces, while others are larger and coarser, 
and possess more of the characteristics of the mut- 
ton breeds. The former should be placed by them- 
selves, and at the proper season—say middle of De- 
cember—have the best fine wooled buck at com- 
mand placed with them. The others we would im- 
mediately put to a coarse wooled buck; South Down 
or Leicester. The lambs would come about the first 
of May, and if provided with dry, comfortable quar- 
ters, and nutritious food, would be worth by the first 
of July in any of our large cities from three to five 
dollars a head. 

We know many farmers who have adopted this 
method with much success, and our principal object 
in throwing out these hasty yenerks is to induce 
them to give their experience to our readers. 


Aymats kept quiet, dry and warm, will require 
much !ess food and will do more work, keep in better 
condition, and yield much more profit than those ex- 
posed to the inelemency of the weather. Do, kind 
reader, remember this fact. It is unkind to starve 
your stock, and, what is a far more potent argument, 
et is un 





Lay plans for future—arrange the farm for regular 
rotation-—let regalarity and system be fully carried 
out—examine the practice of the very best and most 
successful farmers in the country, by that most con- 
venient and cheap method, the reading of an agri- 
cultural paper, and use judgment and discretion in 
~educing to practice the many valuable hints thus 
obtained. 

Provide good shelter for domestic animals. Pur- 
sue strict regularity in feeding and watering. Have 
good feeding racks to prevent waste. Chop corn- 
stalks fine, that cattle mayeat all. Mix cut or chop- 
ped hay with straw and with meal. Keep all stables 
clean, neat and comfortable. Give sheep good shel- 
ter, good hay, and chopped roots. Let stock be 
regularly salted. See that hay is not wasted under 
foot. Remember that filth and thrift are eternal 
opponents.—[Tucker’s Annual Register. 


Anm™a.s In Wixter.—Farmers do not sufficiently 
sub-divide their yards in winter. Large and small 
animals are turned in promiscuously together, and as 
every farmer knows, the larger ones are very fero- 
cious end domineering towards those much inferior, 
but careful not to provoke the wrath of such as are 
nearly equal. Turn those together which are of 
similar size, and they will be more quiet all round. 
Calves generally are too much neglected,—and come 
out small and puny in spring. A good manager has 
constructed a spacious stable for calves in one of his 
sheds, moderately lighted, and well sheltered from all 
currents of wind. This apartment is kept clean, the 
calves fed on good hay, and supplied with good wa- 
ter. They present a very different appearance from 
other calves in spring —[Tucker’s Annual Register. 








Curvese Sugar Caxe in Canapa—lI planted 
about the sixteenth part of an acre with seed of the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, on the 22d of May. It grew 
rather slow till the hot days in July. It then came 
on fast, and grew from ten to twelve feet high. I cut 
it about the 10th of October; fixed two small rollers 
to turn by hand; passed the cane through three 
times (but [ think that one-half of the juice was left 
in the cane). I made five gallous of good syrup. I 
think I shall plant one acre next epring, to try for 
sugar making. . 5S. Burnes. 

Delta, Leeds Co. C. W. 


Qixtwent FOR Wovunps, Sores or att Krnps, and 
for horses when galled by the saddle or collar, and 
also for broken chilblains—Take of honey, 12 oz; 
yellow or bees’-wax, 4 0z; compound of galbanum 
plaster, 6 oz.; sweet oil, half a pint. Put the honey 
into a jar by the fire; then melt the other ingredi- 
ents, and mix them together; to be spread very thin 
on linen, and changed twice a day. 

Bonrs.—The value of bones depends on che phos 
phate of lime and gelatine which they contain. If 
we burn bones the gelatine is driven off, while the 
phosphate of lime remains as ashes. Dry bones 
contain, in 100 ths, about 50 ths. of phosphate of 
lime, and gelatine equal to about 5 ths. of ammdnia. 
The commercial value of the former is about one 











cent per fh.; of the latter, twelve cents per th. 
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PROTECTING PLANTS FROM COLD. 
” Taere is a large, and probably an increasing, 


number of persons who are di to give up the 
cultivation of all ts which require any 
protection to enable them to withstand the cold of 


our climate. They that there are enough 
good fruits and flowers that do not require this extra 
care, and that if the tender ones are drop some 
hardier ones will immediately take their places, and 
that unless we drop the tender ones, we shall never 
have a full supply of hardy ones. 

There is certainly force enough in this reasoning 
to induce us to look for and give a preference to va- 
rieties which are perfectly hardy, where these can be 


had, and to encourage the production of hardy seed- 
ies to take the place of older sorts. But on| 
looking the matter through, we find there are many 


articles of great beauty and value now found in our 
gardens which have no'hardy substitute, and many 
others which, although considered hardy, because 
they will live through and grow after » severe winter, 
are yet so much benefitted 28 pm owe that until 
a perfectly hardy one is found to fill its place, we 
cannot part with it, and to secure the full amount of 
good from it, we must shelter from the winds and 
say our re owe pica om 

mong the fruits ly cultivated and requir- 
i this kind of care, we may mention, the Straw. 
berry, the berry, and the New Rochelle Black- 

—although this last may not stand quite so 
much in need of it as the others. 

The Strawberry, in dry soils, seldom dies out from 
severe cold, except in the case of very tender sorts; 
but the vigor of the plants is much impaired, and 
the growth retarded several days by want of 
covering. Plants which bave had a covering during 
the winter will thus mature their fruit sooner than 
others, which is quite an advantage to the grower of 
this early fruit. The crop is also in in value 
to an extent of more than ten times the cost of sp 


Al 
that is necessary for the protection of Stra 
plants is to cover them’ with leaves to the 
depth of two or three inches, rowing, a few limbs 
ps venga the wind from blowing them 
off Strawy mannre is good, but a heavy covering 
of rank manure will smother the plants; apply ma- 
nure thinly, if this is used. 

Raspberries are commonly considered hardy, and 
for this reason we would be the Se in 
our statement, that they must be protec Many 





cultivators of berries do not get one-fourth of a 
crop, one year with another, because they do not 

tect the canes during the winter. Strawberries 

uently get a good covering of snow, which saves 
them; but Raspberries seldom get much benefit in 
this way. The upper portion of the cane not bein 
Sorenal with snow, is nearly dead in the spring, an 
grows late and feebly, if at all. 

The best way to protect them, where they are 
eee as they commonly are, in hills about four 

t apart, is to remove all the old wood and all but 
four or six of the best young canes; then form a 
small mound of earth along the ground from one 
hill of plants to an adjoining one, and bending the 
canes of the two hills towards each other, and along 
the mound of earth—which must reach quite from 
one hill to the other, and be highest next to and 
against the canes, them down and cover with 
a couple of inches of earth. If tae work is done in 
a mild day, and care is taken to raise the earth well 

inst the stems before binding down, no canes will 
be broken, and in the spring every bed will start 
early and vnspensy. 

New Rochelle Blackberry has not been long 
enough in cultivation with us to show fully how 
hardy it may be, but the past two severe winters 
have evidently been too cold for its real good. The 
cane is so strong and | that it is difficult to tie 
up with straw, and too brittle to bear bending down 
with safety. Care should therefore be taken in 
planting, to locate these plants where they will be 
sheltered from west or south-west winds, by high fen- 
ces or buildings. 

Where plants of any kind have been covered du- 
ring winter, the covering may remain upon them un- 
til just as vegetation begins to start in the spring. It 
is not well to remove it at the first breaking up of 
winter, as the return of cold weather in spring is 
quite as injurious as the severe cold of winter. 

All fruit or ornamental plantations which are so 
located as to receive the sweep of prevailing winds, 
should, if possible, have the additional protection of 
a belt of trees planted thickly along the exposed side, 
but so far distant as not to shade, or injure by the 
spread of their roots, which is proved to be quite equal 
upon every side to the height of the tree. Belts or 
screens of this kind, fo of evergreens, are about 
the only practicable shelter to the larger and more im- 
portant fruite, which are also more or less injured by 
such ex 

It is a matter of quite common occurrence to see 
Isabella and other hardy grape vines considerably in- 
jured and enfeebled in their growth and fruiting, by 
severe winter; yet we are not pre to advise the 
cultivator to pull down his vines from the trellis and 
cover them with leaves or earth; the cost and trouble 
although frequently less than the actual benefit, isso 
often unnecessary that it seems best to take the risk 
in most cases; yet if any man would insure himself a 
crop this is his best way. We are hopeful that some 
of the newer sorts will prove perfectly hardy in our 
latitude, which we cannot say of the Isabella. 

The season is now so far advanced that these sug- 
— cannot all be carried into practice, but we 

abe Set pause will do what they can to se- 
cure the ecrops next year. Strawberries 
can at least be covered while the ground is frozen, 
and Raspberries tied up with straw, if too late to be 
covered with earth. H. E. A. 
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COMPI8T FOR GARDENS, 


As itis vain to expect successful gardening re- 


left in a little mound on one side of it; the winter's 
frost will meliorate the mould, and greatly enrich it 
fer the benefit of the trees at planting. Where 


stilts, unless proper nourishment is supplied for the | roads and walks are to be Made about a garden, in 


fluwers or vegetables planted in the soil, a few hints 
may be useful, as to the means within reach of all 


ee for making their little plot of ground, | 


or their larger gardens, productive of beauty, and 
much real help in the Lomecheoptie department. 
Without access to stable or farmyard manures, an 
excellent substitute may be made by carefully saving 
all refuse vegetable matter, weeds from the garden, 
potato rinds, leaves of vegetables, dead flowers, the 
contents of the dust pan, all useless bones, cracked 
or pounded, wood ashes, cleanings of fish and poul- 
try, useless fat, waste of candlesticks, a mixture of | 
the fine dust from coal ashes. Over this collecting 
heap pour from day to day all greasy water, and 
every slop from the house, from bed-rooms as well 
as kitchen; soapy water is a valuable help; and, 
should opportunity offer, add any road scrapings 
within reach. When the heap has been collecting 
for a year, turn it once or twice; this may be done 
in January, at a spare time, and this will soon ren- 
der it sufficiently dry to be riddled through a rather 
coarse cinder riddle; it should now be kept dry, and 
be used to enrich the soil in sowing the spring or 
summer crops, and being mixed with the mould five 
or six inches deep, or more as your plants may re- 
— it will prodace a very fine show of bloom in 

flower garden. Large crops of vegetables of the 
best quality, and flowers in great perfection, have 

m grown on poor land emvortl | by the means 
above described; this alone as manure, together 
with deep cultivation, by digging and trenching the | 
garden patches in autumn, and constant stirring and 
weeding in sammer between the growing crops will 
materially assist their growth, as well as tend to the 
permanent improvement of the soil. 





HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


Tuere is sometimes a good part of the month of | 
December in which such work as trenching, draining, | 
making roads and preparing ground for spring plant- 
ing, &c., may be proceeded with. All such work, | 
that can be y Ae in the fall and winter, should never 
be put off till the spring. The great multitude of | 
little things necessary to be done all at one time, | 
when spring opens late, generally binders such work 
heing done properly. Where draining is to be done, 
the main drains may be laid about fifty yards apart, 
and the cross or lateral drains about twenty-seven | 
feet apart, The main drains should be laid down 
the lowest part of the ground, and not less than 
three feet deep, and opening into an outlet that will | 
carry off the water. The lateral or cross drains | 








order to have them dry and comfortable to walk 
upon at all seasons of the , they should be d 
out at least ore foot or teen inches deep, 
filled with rough stones, brick-bats, &c., to 
within four or six inches of the top, and then covered 
with gravel, the coarse being raked upon the rough 
stones in the bottom, and the fine gravel left upon 
pags and well rolled with an iron roller, if it can 
a 

Moupixe up Newry Piantrep Trees.—All newly 
planted trees, if not previously done, should now be 
moulded up for the winter; that is, throw a little 
mound of earth up round the stems of all new! 
planted trees, about six or eight inches high. This 
prevents heaving by the winter's freezing, and in a 
great measure their being girdled by the mice. Mice 
generally commit their depredations beneath the 
snow, and the snow being blown off these litile 
mounds, and left bare, the mice do not work round 
them much if at all. The pruning of large trees 
may be done at all favorable opportunities during 
winter. The pruning of large fruit trees will con- 
sist, generally, in cutting out all the little tw 
shoots which grow up from the main arms in 
body of the tree, and any branches that may cross 
each other, or any straggling branches, to bring the 
tree into better shape. Hot-bed frames and sashes, 
barrows and all tools, should be carried under cover, 
and cleaned, and painted, and repaired, at odd times, 
and put in good condition for the spring use; but 
especially the hot-bed frames and sashes should be 
carefully painted and puttied, and repaired, so as to 
make them as perfect as possible. 

JostaH SALTER 





THE VALUE OF THE RURAL ANNUAL 


Eprrors Genrsre Farwer:—We have had a very 
pleasant and fine summer, cool, and plenty rain at 
all times, and a fine haying and harvest season. 
hay and oat crops have been very heavy. The 
wheat crop rather light, but of good quality. The 
corn is generally food. The fruit crop is fair. I 
had a large crop of plums and pears). Apples good. 
Small fruit good. Out-door grapes were ne 
poorly growed; a good many rotted, and what es- 

did not ripen. In the cold grapery the Black 
Hamburg and White Muscat were very fine. The 
Chinese Sugar Cane proved a failure with me, the 


seed not comipg up, and what did come up grew 
poorly; yet I had enough to satisfy me that it is a 


valuable acquisition to the northern farmer. The 


problem is now solved, that we can raise our own 


should not be less than two feet deep at their upper | sugar and molasses, which I consider of great im- 


ends, and gradually descendin 
main draius. This falling of 


to the level of im 
petus to the water that will clear out any sand or 


portance. The recently sowed wheat iooks remark- 
e drains gives an im- | ably well at this time, and promises well for another 








sediment that may filter through the openings of the And now for a short account of my experiments, 
tiles. Where trenching is to be done, and not laid for which your Rurat Awnuat for 1857 came to 
up in ridges, the ground should be left as rough as | hand just in time to be invaluable. About three 
possible; and, if for spring planting, of young trees,| years ago I had constructed a cold grapery, and 
the holes may be pre at the same time. The planted some Black Hamburg and White Muscat 

holes should not be less than two feet wide and one-| Alexandria grapes. This season they bore the first 
foot deep, for young trees, of one and two years old. | fruit—and fine it was. The Rrrau AnxvaL came 
The mould that comes out of the hole should be|to hand just in time, with instructions to manage 


so um eo heen fo ae wane 
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them properly. If they had had the right treat- 


ein fore, oer poten have oof Sef Br 
» & year ago, 1 pi an ge. 
happened to the and plant them 
right, od cultivated them ie the best en oll and 
here came the Rura, Anxval, just at the time it 


was needed. ‘Tue idea of summer pruning never 
entered my head until I saw it recom in the 


off all the new wood except about two inches, 
cut it back the last of June, and again the last of 
August. I now have the best foundation for a 
hedge that could be imagined—about one foot high 


such trees, even if they could have bad them given 
Last | to them; but as I had great confidence in the suc- 
ces3 of good 
risk of making them live. 


management, I concluded to run the 
Having procured the trees for a mere trifle, I took 


them home, cut off the tap-root several inches, and 
the laterals to within five inches of the main root, 
thus retaining those only which were sound and un- 
Rurat Annvat. I trimmed it in the spring, — gg 
y 
oe the first branches being eighteen inches from 
e 


The tops were pruned pretty close, so that 
might bear a reasonable proportion to the 


ground. I then proceeded to the fruit garden, 
a quantity of small stakes with me, which I 


takin 
and eighteen inches wide; and if another year does placed just where I wanted to set the trees. I then 


not find me with a tolerably good fence | am mis 
le Oe much for your Rurat Ayxnvat in this 
cular. 

Last fall, or about a ago, I planted two dozen 
Blackberry plants. hen the Rura. came to hand 
it directed hea to be planted only in the spring. 
I was fearful I should lose them, but they all grew 
except three, and some of them grew seven feet Tigh 
in the main stem, and, with the branches, made 
about fifteen feet of wood, which may seem impossi- 
ble, but is nevertheless true, and two of them bore a 
few berries. Here, too, the Rurat Annual came 
to my assistance. Now judge ye, whether the Rv- 
naL Annvat. for 1857 will be worth $100 to me or 
not? I am certain I would not, for such a hedge as 
I fancy I shall have—forty perches long in one line 
—take $100; beside all the grapes and fruits I may, 
hy its aid, obtain. I have not only read and scanned 
over its pages, but studied it thoroughly and care- 
fully, and am particularly benefitted by it. It may 
be many years before you will hit upon a work as 
valuable as the last Annvat. But I want the next 
as soon as ible. Bens F. Barrorer. 

Pughtown, Chester Co., Pa. Nov. 4, 1857. 

rs are glad to hear that the Rerat Annvat for 
1857 was of so much benefit to our esteemed cor- 
respondent. We hope, and believe, the volume for 
1858 (now published) will prove no less so.—Eps.] 





THE RESULT OF CARE IN SETTING OUT PEACH 
TREES. 


Eprrors Geyesee Farwer:—Last spring, after 
peach trees had mostly leafed out, and after those 
who had counted on success had already procured 
and set their trees, I bethought myself of filling out 
a couple of unoccupied rows in my fruit garden with 
a choice selection of peach trees. I was laughed at 
by some who thought they knew about this matter, 
and told that I should not be able to make one- 
third of them live. I knew very well that it was 


pretty late in the season to attempt setting trees, but | prepared. 


none too late, I thought, to try an experiment. And 
= for the a ee mae 
proceeded to a responsible nurseryman, in- 
quired for peach trees. Those standing in the nur- 
sery rows were already beginning to leaf out, and 
the nurseryman told me that it would never pay to 
remove them. He then pointed out to me a lot of 
shriveled trees, the remains of his spring sales which 
had been taken from the nursery rows early in the 
spring, snd: baring, been placed in longo bunches 
were then buried in the sand. Tuey were in- 
deed poor apologies for trees, and not one in 
a bpndred would ever have thought of transplanting 





and dug for each tree a hole (not a 


a 
post hole) but one to two feet across from side to 
side, and six or eight inches deep. 


1 took particular 
ins to have the dirt at the bottom loose and fine, 
then procured a yy of water, and having placed 

the tree in the middle of the hole and vs over 

the roots a little fine dirt, poured on half the quan- 
tity of water—then filled up with dirt even with the 
top, but was very careful to have the dirt worked 
around the roots, so that they would not be pressed 
out of their proper place by the weight of the soil 

above. Thus I proceeded with each tree, and a 

short time sufficed to place ther in their proper pla- 

ces) The next day I took a wheel-barrow and put 
around each tree a few forkfuls of coarse, stra 
manure, pressing it down with my foot, so that it 
might lie close to the soil. 

is is all the care they have received so far this 
season, besides a little trimming to shape the tops, 
and every one of those, (twenty in number) treated 
as above, have lived and made an extraordinary 
growth, while one in the. same rows, treated in the 
ordinary manner of setting trees, did not survive half 
the season. My mind had been made up before, but 
the opinion which I hold is still farther strengthened 
by the result of this experiment. I am well satisfied 
that a little extra care and attention in traneplanting 
fruit trees always geys and that when they have 
been exposed to unfavorable influences for any length 
of time, is gy os Apso ig M. L. Parks. 

Lyndonville, N. ¥., Oct. 30th, 1857. 


PLANTING ORCHARDS. 


Iv providing for an orchard, the first and most es- 
sential thing is a thorough preparation of the soil, 
to fit it for the introduction of the trees. The next 
is to provide shelter for them. The soil best suited 
to most kinds of fruit trees isa good loam, which 
should be neither too wet nor too dry, but they will 
thrive well in soils naturally heavy, if thoroughly 
The best location for an orchard is on 
the east side of a wood or belt of timber, where the 

oung trees may be screened from the west winds, 
t makes but little difference whether the surface is 
even or undulating, or situated on the side of a hill 
or on level ground, if the details are attended to. If 
the ground to be ropriated to av orchard is a 
a good loam, with a gravelly sub-soil, draining may 
not be absolutely necessary, but it should be thor 
oughly manured and trenched, or sub-soiled two feet 
or two and one half feet deep. If the soil is cold 
and heavy, it should be thoroughly drained, trenched 
and manared, and if cro for one season with 
potatoes, and kept clean, it will be all the better. 
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The best time for planting an orchard in the Middle 
States is in October or November, and in the West- 
ern States in the spring. The best time to take oP 
the trees is late in the fall, after the wood is well 
ripened. When the trees are taken up, see that the 
roots are injured as little as inle, and allow them 
to be exposed to the air no longer than is absolutely 
"necessary to effect their removal. If they are to be 
transported any distance, see that they are securely 
packed in moderate sized cases or packages, with a 
sufficient quantity of moss about their roots, to keep 
them from drying; and whenever the cases are open- 
ed, have the trees placed temporarily in the ground 
with as little delay as possible. All fruit trees which 
are removed from the Easterfi nurseries to the West- 
ern States in the fall, should be heeled in and covered 
with litter of some kind for the winter, where they 
will remain in good order, and be ready for earl 
lanting in the spring. One great drawback attend- 
ng the removal of fruit trees from the East to the 
est in spring, is, that the season is usually too far 
advanced before they reach their destination. 

If the foregoing directions have been attended to, 
the trees will be in good order for planting whenever 
the ground is fit to receive them. When the trees 
are removed from their temporary quarters, see that 
the roots are in good order, for all trees, in the pro- 
cess of removal, have their roots more or less injured; 
they should therefore be thoroughly examined, and 
those which have been mutilated should be cut back | 
to a sound part, with a sharp knife. The holes 
should be made large enough to admit of the roots 
being spread out horizontally without touchicg the 
sides, and planted no deeper than is necessary to 
cover all the roots. Tread ‘the ground around the 
tree moderately, not too hard, but sufficient to keep 
the tree firmly in its place. Insert a good strong 
stake firmly in the ground by the side of each tree, | 
and tie the tree securely to it. At the time of plant- 
ing, some of the trees will require a slight pruning, 
but only just so much as is necessary to adjnst the 
head to the roots; and, finally, previous to the set- 
ting in of dry weather, every tree should be weil 





mulched with hay or straw, or any kind of litter; by 
this means a proper degree of moisture may always | 
be retaived about the roots of the trees. This mode 
will be found far preferable to watering. 

SPECTATOR. 


| 
| 
| 








HIGHWAY. 


IS IT DESIRABLE TO PLANT FRUIT TREES | 


I answer yes, for several reasons; the first is, there | 


is now, there is a continual warfare against the birds, 
which ought to cease, as they do more towards de- 
stroying insects and worms which spoil the fruit than 
almost anything else. Who ever heard of any body 
that had too many cherries being troubled by the 
birds getting them? Let the birds have the first that 
get ripe, as they most always see the wormy ones, 
and they will put a check upon the worts for 
another year. 

In conclusion, let me say, get some nice Cherry 
trees; some of as good a variety as there is, that is 
known to be hardy, and which will ripen at about the 
same time as those in your orchard or garden, and 
plant them by the side of the highway, and dedicate 
them to the birds, or anybody else that has a mind 
to ask for a few to eat (as every person will that has 
good manners), and they will Le a source of enjoy- 
ment which you will not willingly part he ‘ 

. B.S. 





BONES AND BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 





Eprrors Geneske Farwer:—In your valuable 
Rural Annual for 1858 I see that the article on 
manures speaks highly of superphosphate of lime 
and bones. ‘I'he strong desire which plants seem to 
have for bones, and the attraction by which the roots 
are drawn to osseous substances is very remarkable. 

We have all read the article which not long since 
went the rounds of the newspapers, stating how 
straight a grape vine would send out a root toward 
a bone placed near it, and with what apparent avidi- 
ty that root would entwine its fibres around the 
bone, and completely enfold it in its embrace. 

In digging some of my New Rochelle Blackberry 
lants for sale, the other day, we found a singular 
ump at the end of one of the roots, which, on ex- 

amination, proved to be a good sized beef bone. The 
root had gone nearly two feet from the plant to the 
bone; but, as the latter lay in the earth broadside to 
the plant, the root had gone around to the end of 
the bone, had then entered and traversed the whole 
length of the cancellated structure of the centre, 
throwing ont its fibres inside, as the grape vine above 


| mentioned is said to have done outside. 


This shows that the grape is not alone in its cra 
ving for the phosphate, and all farmers should care- 
fully economize what is now too often thrown away; 
the very aliment most desired by many of the plants 
in their gardens. . P. Bissau. 

Rochester, NV. Y., Nov. 10, 1857. 


To Dry Parstey ror Wivier Use.—Choose a 
dry, warm day, when the leaves are free from moist- 





is a lack of fruit in this country, the demand being | ure Gather as much fresh, good parsley as you can 
much greater than the supply; and every fruit tree | snare; cut off the stems, and place it lightly on 
that is planted and properly taken care of will bear sheets of newspaper, in an oven not very hot, where 
fruit sometime, and of course help to supply the de- | jt will dry gradually. It should remain until crisp; 





mand. Another reason is, trees properly planted and 
arranged on the side of the highway help to beautify 
it, and make it pleasant for those who travel on it, 
besides being an addition to the farm upon which 
they are planted, and a source of constant pleasure | 
to the owner. 

Now, while I write this, I have a particular kind 
of fruit tree in view, and that is the Cherry ;—not 

at there no others as but because there is 
the greatest lack of fruit at the season of the year 
when cherries are ripe, and because they supply food 
for those true friends of the farmer, the birds. As it 





and the heat should not have been sufficient to re- 
move the green colour. When cold, put it in jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles, and well cork it down. It is 


/most useful as a winter store. Lemon thyme, mint 


and may be similarly kept, until the young 
shoots give a supply in the spring. 


Tr apples do not tall from the trees of themselves, 
they should be shaken or knocked off. Letting them 
remain on the trees all winter is one great cause of 
the numerous skin diseases now so prevalent in neg~ 
lected orchards. 
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Padies’ Department. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I am much interested in the 
Genesee Farmer, especially in the Ladies’ 
ment. The receipts you publish are most of them 
new to me, and those which I have tried have proved 
excellent. I do not know that I can send any that 
are “ original,” but I have concluded to write out a 
few which I know to be good, and which I have used 
for some time. M. T. 

Berkenhead, Eng., Oct. 16, 1857. 

Lemon Uneese CUaxes.—One fb. of sugar broken 
small, six eggs, leaving out the whites of two, the 
juice of three fine lemons, and the rinds of two grated, 
and one-fourth ef a pound of fresh butter. Put 
these ingredients into a pan and boil them gently 
over a slow fire until as thick as honey. Pour it in- 
to a small jar and tie it down with brandy paper.— 
One tea-spoonful is sufficient for a cheese cake. It 
will keep good two years. 

Wincuzster Pcppinc.—Half pound of suet, half 
pound of sugar, and half pound of bread crumbled 
with four eggs and the rind and juice of one lemon. 

Mince Meat.—Four pounds of suet, four pounds 
currants, two pounds raisins, three pouuds sugar, 
eight lemons, one-fourth of a pound of candied peel 
and a few apples. 

Catves Foor Jetty.—Four feet, one gallon of 
water boiled to one-half do., and stew all night; add 
the juice of four lemons, and the rind of one cut very 
ie: he Witenes of wee, and shells well poneen 
to er; one- und lump sugar; a pint a 
half of sherry, one-fourth of a iat of brandy, 

ae pr Rotits.—Rub an ounce. abi: ue wy . 

round of flour; mix one beaten, a little yeast 
Penot bitter, and as mnch milk as will make a dough 
of a middling stiffness, Beat it well, but do not 
knead; half fill the tins, let it rise, and bake till brown. 


Tea Caxes.—Six baap caer s flour, ha Loran, 
butter, two ounces sugar, two nfuls of yeast, 
and one ounce of caraway seeds; dissolve the butter 
in half a pint of new milk, let it heave half an hour; 
then stir it lightly till well mixed; half fill your tins, 
and let them rise until quite full, then bake in a quick 
oven till brown. 

Aprrte MarmaLape.—Cat apples (all of the same 
kind and that will become clear in boiling) into long 
thin slices; put them into cold water, take them up, 

them, and put them into the rving pan, 

ith an equal quantity of sugar broken into small 
pieces; to every three pounds ef apples add the peel 
of one lemon, chopped very fine, and two thirds of an 
ounce of ginger, cut in pieces the size ot a small nut- 
meg; boil over a slow but clear fire, keeping them 
stirred until the apples are quite clear; cayenne pep- 








per is an improvement. 
Sopa Caxr.—One pound of flour, three eggs, three 
Is of carbonate. of soda, half a of 


butter, half a pound of raisins, half a of ecur- 


rants, one-fourth of a pound of | sugar, some 
nutmeg and candied lemon _peel. "Mix the above 





with helf.a pint of new milk. Yon may add a 
pane yp toe na 


Maccaroons.—Half a pound of lump sugar, half a 
pound of almonds, and the whites of two eggs; wafer 
paper must be used. 





The following receipts have never before been pub- 
lished. They are furnished us by a lady who pro- 
nounces them excellent. 

Hasuep Mvortoy.—Matton and beef should be 
done very rare, they are so much better to hash— 
Take two or three slices of pork, fry them out, take 
them out, slice two onions into the pork fat, flour the 
fat and let it brown; turn in all the gravy left, add 
catsup and wine to your taste, and simmer the mut- 
ton till boiling hot. 


Excettent Cram Caxes—Twenty nice clams 
washed and put over the fire in a pot till they open; 
then take them out and chop them fine; add two e 
and thicken the liquor with flour as thick as 
batter; fry in lard. 

Scramatep Eoos.—Put a tea cup full of milk on 
to boil; pat in a piece of butter the size of a walnut; 
salt and dredge in a little flozr; have three eggs well 
beaten and stir them in quickly when it boils; stir till 
it is thickened, not eurdled—it is much improved by 
being turned over buttered toast in a deep dish. 


Breap Caxe.—Five tea cups well-raised bread 
dough, three heaping cups of sugar, two even cups of 
butter, five ees a glass of brandy and a nutmeg; 
fruit as you li 


Doven Nuts.—One pint bowl of raised dough wet 
with milk; knead in a tea cup of sifted sugar, two 
eggs, and a heaping tab se butter; ~ it 
rise again, ro ; orap is 
the best sent at : a 

Exerer Gincersreap.—One cup butter, one do. 
sour milk or cream, one do. sugar, two do. syrup— 
molasses will do, three eggs, five cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus in the milk, ginger to your 
taste. 


Inpiaw Caxe.—One coffee-cup buttermilk, one do. 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus; salt and 
three eggs. Make a tolerably thick batter of Indian 


Cocoa Nut Caxes.—To two grated nuts, an equal 
weight of powdered white sugar, the whites of three 
eggs well beaten; make them the size of a half dol- 
lar and bake on buttered tins. 


Deticiovs Dror Caxr.—One pint of cream, three 
eggs, and salt; thicken with fine rye till a spoon will 
stand upright in it, and drop on a well buttered iron 
pan, which must be hot in the oven. They may be 
made thinner and baked in buttered cups. 


Sauce ror Miss Hannan —Half a tea-cup fall of 
butter, one and a half of sugar well worked together, 
and a glass of wine; turn boiling water to this a little 
while before it. is wanted. 

AvyoruEer.—Drawn butter, sot very thick, sweetened 
well, season with nutmeg and rose water; it must boil 
after the sugar goes in. 

Mrs. orwell Wuear pr a well 
raised bread one egg, a piece of butter 
the clan cf. am cite, well woth ia cut the biscuits, 
Jet them rise an hour or two before baking. 
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Editor's Gable. 


AAAAAAAALYYYS. AAA AAAAARAALLPLALAL LS 


New Advert.sements this Month. 





Prospectus of the Saturday Evening Post.—Deacon & Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary.—G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass. 

A New Animal for Farmers.—Isaac Lohmann, Yew York. 

The Rural Avmuai aad Horticultural Directory for 1858.—Joseph 
Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cuiose or tHE VoLtumMe.—The present number con- 
cludes the Eighteenth Volume, Second Series of the 
Genesee Farmer, During the past year we bave endeav- 
ored to conduct it in accordance with its motto, “ The 
Practical and Scientific Farmers’ Own Paper,” How far 
we have succeeded must be determined by our readers. 
We have heard no complaints, and have received many 
cheering commendations. We have aimed to make the 
paper useful,—if we have succeeded, the credit is mainly 
due to our able correspondents, Those of our readers 
who have been pleased with the paper the present year, 
will, we trust, subscribe without delay for our next vol- 
ume, which we hope to make even still more worthy of 
their patronage. We do not wish to lose a single reader. 
Thanks to the disinterested efforts of our friends who act 
as agents, our circulation the present year has nearly 
doubled. Encouraged by this greatly increased circula- 
tion, we have determined to make great improvements in 
our next volume. We have procured an entire new dress 
of type, and have made arrangements for a supply of 
much better paper. We shall continue to offer prizes 
for short Essays, on any subject which our readers may 
suggest, and shall spare no expense in procuring appro- 
priate illustrations. 

By a little timely effort our friends will greatly increase 
the circulation ard usefulness of the Farmer the ensuing 
year. The oid prejudice against “ book farming” has in 
a great measure died out, and there are few farmers who 
would not willingly subscribe to a good agricultural paper 
were they requested to do so. The (Genesee Farmer is so 
cheap tht all can afford to take it. even though they al- 
ready subscribe for several other papers. 

At many post-offices we have but one or two subscri- 
bers. If such have been pleased with the paper the pre- 
sent year, will they not manifest their approbation by 
forming a club? 

We feel deeply grateful to those friends who have acted 
as agents, and who have done so much to promote the 
usefulness and circulation of the paper. We cannot re- 
pay them. The consciousness of their own disinterested 
motives must be their only recompence. We trust that 
their love for agricutura) and horticultural improvement 
will still prompt them to continue their efforts in procur- 
ing subscribers, and that they will be enabled to increase 
their lists. We think that our premiums are so numerous 
that no one whe tries can fail to procure one. We hope 
they will lose no time in procuring and forwarding the 
names of subscribers. Our January namber will be is- 
sued by the middle of December. Farmers should sub- 
scribe early, so that they can have the paper during the 
leisure season of the yoar. Thousands of our readers 





neglect to send in their names till the winter is past, for- 
getting, it may be, that we never, under any circumstances, 
send the paper till ordered to do so. Our object in offtr- 
ing “January Premiums” is to correct this as much as 
possible. The fact, however, eannot be disguised, tliat 
few compete for these premiums. It cannot be that they 
consider a good Agricultural Library not worth a litde 
effort in procuring and forwarding the names of subscri- 
bers early enough to compete for these premiums? We 
think it must be owing to an impression that they cannot 
obtain sufficient subscribers to enable them to take a pre- 
mium. This is certainly a mistake. Our premiums ape 
so numerous that a very small club will in all probability 
be required. We feel satisfied, from past experience, 
that those who really try, will be successful. Let all 
commence without delay. 

Again thanking our agents for their efforts on our be- 
half, and our numerous correspondents for their able and 
interesting commurications, and our readers generally for 
their encouraging support, we bid them temporarily good 
bye, hoping that if our company the present year has 
been agreeable, it may be speedily renewed, and that we 
shall have the pleasure of wishing each and all, and 
thousands more, a “ Happy New Year” in our January 


number. 
——+e-—-___— 


To ovr Canapian Frienps.—During nine months of 
the present year we have sent our paper to Canada by 
express, and we understand that considerable delay has 
been the result, and that in some cases a few of the papers 
have been lost. These we will cheerfully supply. We 
shall send the next volume by mail and prepay the Ameré- 
can postage, and hope there will be no delay or inconve- 
nience in future. Our circulation is now very large in 
Canada, and we belive the paper gives very general saths- 
faction ; if so we hope all our Canadian friends will con- 
tinue with us another year, and also do what they can to 
introduce it to new reader. The climate and soil of Up- 
per Canada are very similar to those of Western New York, 
and the Farmer is as well adapted to Canada as to any 
of the States, The extent of our circulation in Canada 
is good evidence that this is well understood, and w2 hope 
for a greatly increased list the coming year. 





apetieti—ns 

Kinp Reaper! if you have been pleased with the 
Genesee Farmer during the past year—if you think it is 
doing anything to advance the great agricultural and hor- 
ticultural interests of the country, aid us by sending in 
your subscription for another volume as early as possible, 
and if you can induce any of your neighbors and friends 
to subscribe we. venture to say they wil] not regret it.— 
Speak to them at once. We will gladly send show bills 
and specimen numbers to any who are disposed to raise a 
club for our next year’s volume. 





Cneap Reaping ror Farmers.—One volume of the 
Genesee Farmer contains 384 pages, the Rural Annual 10 
pages. In clubs of eight, we send the two for fifty cents. 
Five hundred and four pages for half a dollar! Can any 
one desire cheaper reading’? 


Misstne Nowners.—We will ghadby supply any mise 
ing or damaged numbers of the Genesee Farmer, to any 
whe wish to preserve the volume. 
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Tue Rorat Annvat axp Horticuttoras Directory 
rok 1858.—This beautiful work is now published. To 
those who have seen the previous volumes, it will be suffi- 
cent to say that the present volume is fully equal to its 
predecessors. No farmer or fruit grower should be with- 
out it. It contains carefully written treatises on manures 
for the orchard and garden; on the cultivation of fruit for 
market; on birds injurious and beneficial to the horticultur- 
ist; on the cultivation of grapes in the open air; on gar- 
den furniture; on rural architecture; on the cultivation of 
dwarf and standard ; on transplanting vegetables, 
&., &e. Itis ilustrate® with appropriate and beautiful 


engravings, and is alike attractive and useful. The arti- 


cles are all written expressly for its pages by able, practi- 
cdl men. It is not, as some euppose, a new adition of last 
year’s volume. Every line is new. It will be found inval- 
uable to the fruit grower, and useful to every one interest- 
ed in rural pursuits. 

It will be sent, postage paid, to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps. Address, 
Jasera Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 





Peacn Trees ror Fins Woop.—The California Far- 
mer recommends the farmers of the Golden State to plant 
peach trees for firewood, and says, “ Those who have been 
to the Buenos Ayres country will easily remember that 
the principal firewood used is peach wood, and the vast 
plains beyond the city and port, are one wide extended 
peach forest, the trees grown principally for fire wood ; 
and so rapid is the growth of the peach tree, that nothing 
can be more profitable, and there are those now in that 
country who have made forturies by this business. The 
trees grow rapidly, bear abundantly; the food is used for 
swine, and for drying and shipping. Such a similar kind 
of business do we look forward to, here in California.” 


—————=-9@e 
Rurat Arratrs.—Sach is the title of a handsome vol- 


nme published by L. Tucker & Son, of Albany, N. Y. 
and sent, postage paid, to any address for $1. It consists 
of three numbers of that admirable serial, the [/ustrated 
Annual Register, and is a work which we can cordially 
recommend to all interested in “ rural affairs.” 


Tucker's Ittustratep Annvuat Recister or Rurar 
Arratrs.—The fourth number of this admirable work 
(for 1858), has appeared, and cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Sent postage paid on the receipt of 25 cents.— 
Address the publishers, L. Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 


ee 
ss 











Correction.—In the receipt “To Make Crackers,” 
published in the last number, page 353, it should read 
ne cups of flour, instead of “two.” The good lady who 
furnished the receipt thinks this “asad mistake for the 
kneader.” 


Ir any of our readers have friends who are not ac- 
quainted with the Genesee Farmer, we will gladiy send 
them, pre-paid, specimen copies of the , if they will 
7 paid, speci P paper, 








Lance Aerie.—The California Farmer says a Gloria 
er ry. ve was Hee me Se shown in San Francisco which 





——~-+@2-———__—_ 

Tue article on the Cultivation of Winter Wheat, in the 

present number, was published in the September number 
Igst year. We publish it again by request. 





The Genesee Farmier- 


Come all ye people, old and young, who knowledge would command, 
Subscribe and take the Farmer, the paper of the land; 

There is the knowledge which you need to make your farming pay, 
In first rate shape, for all to read, and learn from day to day. 


Now, if you'll listen, I will teli a few of its good featares— 

It’s destined to promote the good of brother human creatures; 
You need not leok, for you’ not find delusions of the charmer 
But good substantial truths, to fill the mind of every farmer. 


It tells about that crop of grass-—also that piece of peas— 

Of squashes that are growing fast, and various kinds of trees; 
Then there's the sugar cane, and eats—the melons, and the honey— 
And all the various ways to make the farmer’s honest money. 


I can’t enumerate one-half of the good things it teaches 
About the cultivation of the apples, pears and peaches— 
The raising and sustaining of the finest breeds of swine, 
Of geese, and ducks, and hens, and sheep, also the stately kine. 


It tells about a Shetland cow, just thirty inehes high, 

That gives six quarts of milk a day, (that is, when she's not dry 
Also about the draining of your wet ana mucky land, 

To make it bear the finest grain, as tall as it can stand. 


And there you'll find receipts to make those puddings, cakes and pies 
That cannot fail to please the taste of every one that tries. 
But I will close, for, writing more, I might your mind embarrass; 
Just send your fifty cents right on to Mr. Josera Harzis, 


And then you will be sure to get a copy of the Farner— 

The weather it will make no odds, for be it cold or warmer, 

It’s sure to come for every month, for there is no delay. 

And now I'll close by bidding all of you, my friends, good day. 
Homer, N. Y. H. 





Enquiries and Anstoers. 





Cappaces, Grave Vines &c.--(J. B.)--The best manure 
for cabbages is well rotted stable manure, black from old 
hot-beds. The cabbages not all heading alike is more the 
fault of the seed than the ground. Grape vines may be 
set out either in the fall or spring; if planted in the fall, 
and the soil is moist, they will require a little mulching 
with leaves, saw-dust, chips, or anything that will prevent 
the plants being heaved by freezing ; they will start earlier 
than when planted in spring. Graft in the spring after 
the vines have began to grow, or when they have made 
leaves as large as a half dollar. Graft on the side of the 
stock near the ground, and allow the heel of the stock to 
remain on until the scion has taken out the top of the 
stock. But vines are difficult to graft from their exces- 
sive bleeding. They are much more readily multiplied 
from layers. Every branch laid in the ground and covered 
three inches with fine earth will root. Cuttings are also 
difficult to root with unpractised hands. 

Osace Orance Serv.—(C. N. H )—If Osage Orange 
seed be mixed with moist sand immediately after cleaning 
from the fruit, and kept moist all winter, and allowed to 
freeze a little, it will need no soaking before sowing ; but 
if it has been kept ina dry place during winter it will re- 
quire soaking in warm water three or four days before 
sowing. Soak in rain water and keep about 100° three 
te six days, or until the germ begins to start. Then sow 
in drills in deep, rich soil ; bury the seed one inch and pro- 
tect frem mice. 
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Hor Bevs.—The size of the hat-bed will depend upon 
the size of the frame that is to stand upon it. The bed 
should be about one foot larger every way than the frame. 
If for an early bed it. should be sheltered in every way 
from cold winds, yet exposed to the sun. The manure 
should be prepared at least two weeks before wanted to 
make into the bed. It should be well mixed in an old 
shed, or if out of doors, well protected with old boards and 
long litter, or it will not ferment well and evenly, which 
is very essential. It should be turned and mixed twice, 
with the manure fork, before making up into the bed. If 
thé manure be prepared about the fifteenth of February it 
will be ready to make the first of March, and ready to sow 
upon in one week from making up. It should be made 
about three feet high at that time of year, which will set- 
tle down to two feet. It must be well mixed and beaten 
down with the fork, not trodd:n with the feet. There is 
nothing better than good stable manure well prepared.— 
The frame should be a box made of two inch boards, nice- 
ly fitted and tight, twenty inches deep at the back, and one 
foot deep at the front. 
and nicely glazed. 





Packine Trees—(C. Terrie, Kingsville, Ohio.)— 
You had better lay your trees in fine, soft earth or moist sand, 
in a cool cellar, where the mercury will be about the 
freezing point. You can then get them at any time ia the 
winter to pack. If their roots be just covered with the 
earth it will be enough. When you move to Iowa pack 
them in cases in dry moss, if you can get it, or very dry 
leaves, or dry litter. They will then remain safe for two 
or three weeks. 





Enetisn AcricutturaL anp Horticunrurat Pa- 
pers.—(W. Emmons.) The Mark Lane Express is pub- 
lished at 246, Strand, London. It is the dest English ag- 
ricaltural paper, and the very highest authority on the 
grain market. Price, $8 per annum, sent pre-paid by mail. 

The Cottage Gardener we regard as one of the best 
English horticultural journals. It is published weekly at 
No, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Price, $4.25 per an- 
num. Sent prepaid by mail. 





Back Votumes.—(M. 8.) We have but few of the 
back volumes of the Genesee Farmer on hand; but if 
members of your club wish the aubound volumes for 1856 
or 1857, they can be supplied for the present a+ 50 cents 
per volume. Bound in paper, they will be sent, postage 
paid, for 75 cents per volame, and bound in cloth. for $1 


per volume. 
a 


Gum «sn Peaca Trees.—(Acex Tempco, Victoria, 
C. W.)—The gum exhuding from the collar of peach 
trees is caused by the grab you have found there; and the 
only effectual remedy of ridding the trees of them is to 
cut them out with the point of a strong knife, in early 
summer, say last week in June, and first of July. 





CanpLe Wick.—{R. 8.) Steep wicks in lime-water 
and ‘saltpetre, and dry them. The flame is clearer, and 
the tallow will not run. First-rate cotton wicking, and 
clear, pure tallow, are all essential. Lamps will have a 
fess disagreeable smell by dipping the wick-yarn in 
strong, hot vinegar, and drying it. 


The sashes should be well made | 


Pauning Trees—Will you allow me to ask for infor- 
mation I cannot obtain in the books within my reach? 

Ist. On pruning generally. : 

2d. Pruning of forest trees, planted as ornamental, such 
as maples, birches, beeches, butternut, hickories, &c., and 
~~ an or season to do - aoe . 

. ing evergreens, such as the pines, spruces, hem- 
| lock, cedar, balsam of fir, and ¢amarac. By what name 
is the latter known in the old country? What is the bo- 
tanical name of our white cedar growing so plentifully in 
Canada—and the best season to all these. 

4th. Pruning fruit trees—such as apples, pears, and the 
best time to do it. 

5th. Pruning cherries, plums, ayg all stone fruits. Alse, 
the hawthorns, and the best seaso: prune. Last spring 
| I lost several cherry and plum trees I had pruned the 
| spring before. 

I do not went to trespass on your politeness, but I be- 
lieve such would be acceptable to numbers of the readers 
of gene Maneaee Farmer. A. La Fontaing, Aylmer, Ot- 
tawa Co., C. E. 


Will some of our experienced correspondents answer 
the above? The botanical name for the true White cedar 
is Cupressus thyowdes. The tree known as the white ce- 











|dar in Canada and in Western New York is not prop- 


| erly a cedar. It is the American Arbor Vite (Thuja 


| oecidentalss.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
secure insertion in the Faxuer, must be received a» early as the 
loth of the previous month, snd be of such » character as to be 
| of interest to farmers. Txaus--Two Dollars icr every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID I¥ ADVANCE. 
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“GET THE BEST.” 





WEBSTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any other English 
Dictionary compiled in this country, or 

ANY ABRIDGEMENT OF THIS WORK. 

{PH Ask for WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, £43 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
“All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY 
at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the best ; that 


Dictionary is 

NOAH WEBSTER'S, 
the great work unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount 
from off your back, and put it into your head.”— Phrenolo, 
Journal. 

“ANY MAN WHO WOULD KNOW EVERYTHING, OR 
ANYTHING, AS HE OUGHT TO KNOW, MUST OWN WED- 
STER’S LARGE DICTIONARY. It is « great light, and he that 
will not avail himself of it, must walk in darkness. Every young 
housekeeper should lay it in, to occupy the place which was for- 
meily filled with decanters and wine glasses. 

“ Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods of 
ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they may buy it. 
Every mechanic shouid put a receiving box in some conspicuous 
place in the house, to catch the — pennies, for the like purpose. 

“Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a better 
expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 

“It is a great labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in one 
year’s use to pay for itself: and that must be deemed good pro 
erty, which will clear itself once a year. If yon have any doubt 
about the precise meaning of the word clear, in the last sentence, 
look at Webster's thirteen definitions of the y. t.”"— MM 
Life > December 1.—It. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


The Farm Engiveer. By Ritchie. Price $3. 

Gunn's Lomestic Medicine. Price $3. 

The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle . Price 25 cts. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Rose Culturer. Price 26 cents. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 


cents. 
Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 26 








cents. 
The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and Remedi Prive 
cents. 
The Hog—its Di and Manag it. Price 25 cents. 


The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, Ke. 25 cts. 

Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 26 cts. 

The American Poultry Yard. Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
ilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Buist’s Kicehen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Cultivrtion of Fiax. Price 25 cents. 

The Farmer's Cyclopecla. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Rurai Architecture. Price $1.25. 

Phelps's Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents, 

Johuston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

Johnston's El tsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price $1 


Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Fe den’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price 








$1.25. 

Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The er own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 

Price $2. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 centa. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $4. 

Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 


$1.25. 

The American Frait Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gard 
Price $1.25. 

Thomas’’Farm | ts. Price $1. 

Beecher’s Domestic t Book. Price 75 cents. 

“ “ Economy. Price 75 cents. 

Bement's American Poulterers’ Companion. Price $1.25. 

The Chinese Sugar Cane and Sugar ng. Price 25 cents, 

Linsley’s Morgan Horses. Prica $1. 

Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. Price 25 cents. 

Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Price $1. 

Reemelin’s Vine Dressers’ Manual. Price 50 cents. 

Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. Price 60 cents. 

Miner’s American Poultry Book. Price 50 cents. 

Guenon’s Treatise on M Cows. Price 38 cents. 

The Ladies’ Gu or Skillful Housewife. Price 25 cents. 

Leibiy’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 1244 cents, 

Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. }’rice 25 cents. 

The Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Price 25 cents. 

J. hnson’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price 25 centa. 

— Farmer for 1856. Bound in paper, 75 cents; in half 
calf, $1. 

Thmer’s Principles of Agriculture. Price $2. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. Price 

50 


Cobbett’s American Gardener. Price 50 cents. 

Breck's Flower Garden. Price $1. 

Cranberry Culture. Price 50 cents. 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. Price 60 cents. 
50 


Choriton's Exotic one re P. cents. 

Warring's Elements of Agricniture. » Price 75 cents. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 

Cole’s Diseases of Animals. Price 50 cents. 

Sehenck's Gardener's Text Book. Price 50 cents. 

The Farmer's Land Measurer. Price 50 cents. 

Rodger’s Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 

Pana’s Muck’Manual. Price $1. 

How to Build and Ventilate Hot-houses, Graperies, &. Price 





Thom psen on the Focd of Animals. Price 75 cents. 
Geate ametenie and Phyzicle aaa H Price $2. 
"s o orse. ce 

Youatt on the Gone, Pees dua. 
Norton's Scientific Price 60 cents. 
Bridgeman’ “ Kisehe Rclusate hates “ Sar 

's D2 ner 8 Instructor. ce 50 cents. 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual. Price 50 cents. 








* Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide (an excellent work). Price 50 cents. 
New Process for the Culture of the Vine. 25 cents. 
Leibig’s Reply to Lawes, Price 25 cents. 

Leibig’s Researches on the Motion of the Juices in the Animal 
Body, and Effect of Evaporation of Plants Price 25 cents. 
=-Rurai Annual and Horticultural Directory. rricezocenw. Do. 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 





“ EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 
THE 
Rural Annval and Horticultural Directory 


FOR 1858. 


+= work was started in 1856, ie eee of the Gene- 

see Farmer. ts great success s conelusive evidence, 
not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
of the rural population. A new volume, prepared with great care 
and replete with new and valuable matter, is issued each year. 
The third volume, for 1858, has appeared, and is a book which 
eannot be too highly nded—alike beautiful, interesting, 
and useful. The articles are all written expressly for its pages by 
meu of experience. It is well illustrated with seventy-eight ap- 
propriate and beautiful engravings. 

Among its contents may be mentioned able treatises on Manures 
for the Orchard and Garden, on the cultivation of Fruit for Mar- 
ket, on Birds, injurious and beneficial to the Horticulturist, (with 
portraits drawn from life,) on the cultivation of Grapes in the open 
air, on Garden Furniture, on the cultivation of Dwarf and Stand- 
ard Pears, on transplanting erm &e., &e. It also contains 
a very full correct list of the Nurserymen and Agricultural 
Implement Makers in the United States and Canada, prepared 
with great care. 

The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rural affairs. 


It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—while it 
contains as much matier as many dollar books. Zvery one who 
owns a rod of ground should have it, 1t is sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or post- 
agestamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher and Proprietor 
Of the Genesee Farmer and Rurai Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The back numbers, for 1856 and 1857, can be furnished at 25 
cents each, postage paid. 











HESE MACHINES are unquestionably the nest in the mar- 

ket. No well regulated family can afford to do without a 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE, made expressly for 
FAMILY SEWING. 

Merchants in good standing from abroad visiting New York or 
Boston, can now secure the sale of Grover & Baker's Sewing Ma- 
chines ia their severa! localities, with tprotit*to themselves 
and advantage to their customers. GROVER & BAKER, 
Sewing Machine Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 

18 Summer street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. * 
87 Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

6 West Fourth st., Cincinnati, 0. 


A. LONGETT, 
No. 84 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexi s " 
D phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. ph. 1, 
November 1, 1857.—ly. 





October 1.—8t. 
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GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1858s. 

Dvrine the present year, the circulation of the Genesee Farmer 
has nearly doubled. We believe it has now a larger list of sub- 
ecribers than that of any similar journal in the world. This is 
mainly due to the voluntary efforts of the friends of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Improvement, who have kindly consented to act 
as agents, in procuring and forwarding the names of subscribers in 
their respective districts. To Postmasiers, especially, we are un- 
der great obligations, for their disinterested labors in increasing 
the circulation of the Farmerand Rural Annual, 

Grateful for past favors, and hoping fora continuance of them, 
we have determived to make great improvements in the volume 
for 1858. We have purchased an entire dress of new type, have 
made arrangements fora supply of better paper, and intend to 
spare no expense in procuring engravings of Farm Houses, Build- 
ings, Avimals, Machines, Implements, new Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
The Genesee Farmer is the only fifty cent agricultural paper in 
this country that is not made up from a weekly paper. It con- 
tains as much matter as any of the dollar monthlies, and much 
more than many of them. It has a larger and more extensive list 
of correspondents than any similar journal in the world. It is 
published in one of the finest agricultural and fruit growing sec- 
tious in the United States, and we number among our correspond- 
ents many of the best practical farmers and gardeners in the 
country. The paper is not local in its character. No farmer nor 
fruit grower in any section of the Union, or in the adjoining 
Provinces, can readja single number without getting some hint 
that may prove valuable, 

Encouraged by past favors, we have determined to offer a much 
more extended 


LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1858. 
SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends E1cut Subscribers, (a? our lowest 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent bouk the Rural An- 
nual for 1858. 

2. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra 
copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of the Rural Annual. 

8. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering Tairty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
as above, three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage 
paid. 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forry-e1aur, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, orany agricultural book valued at $1,256, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion. 

(py To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 


wit JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 
In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their'voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 





who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have no blanks. 


1. Twesty Do..ars in Agricultura! Books, to the person sen 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price 
thirty-seven and a half cents each,) before the fourteenth day of 
January, 1858, so that we can the ful competitors 
in the February number. (The orcer with the money must be 
received, not mailed, before the fourteenth ot January. Last 
year many of our agents mailed letters on the fourteenth, think- 
ing they would be in time to compete for the January Premi 
ums 
2. Seas Doutars in Agricultural Books to the perscn send 
ing us the Second highest list, as above. 

3. Fourteen DoLLars in Agricultural Books to the’person sem 
ing us the Third highest list, as above. 

i. Turrtexn Dottars in Agricultural Books to the person 
sending us the Fourth highest list, as above. 

6. Twetve Dotiaks in Agricultura! Books to the person send- 
ing us the Fifta highest list, as above. 

6. Eveves DoLLars in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
us the Sixth highest list, as above. 

7. Taw DotLars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us 
the Seventh highest list,as above. 

8. Ning Doviaks in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
us the Eighth highest list, as above. 

9. Eicut Doutars in Agricultural Books, to the person send- 
ing us the Ninth highest list, as above. 

fo. Seven Dou.ars in Agricultural Books, to the person send- 
ing us the Tenth highest list, as above. 

i. 81x DoLLars in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
us the Eleventh highest list, as above. 

12 Five Dovvaks in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
us the Twelfth highest list, as above. 

There is not a town in the United States where any person, by 
showing his neighbors a copy of the paper and asking them ™ 
subscribe, might not take some of the above January Premiums. 

The Premiums will be promptly paid. Thef!Books can be selected 
by the no taking a premium fron the very complete list which 
we publish in our advertising columns, or we will get any works 
which are required, and furnish them at the lowest retail price of 
the publishers. 

Our object in offering Books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. 


LARGE APRIL PREMIUMS 


For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 


1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 
prices,) to the person who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
scribers at the lowest club price of 3734 cents, before the 15th day of 
April next, so that we may the ful petitors mm 
the May number. 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

8. TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to the 
person who shall send the third highest list, as above. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. FOURTEEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

6. THIRTEEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the sixth highest list, as above. 

7. TWELVE DOLLARS in Agricultural Booka, to the person 
who shal! send us the seventh highest list, as above. 

8 ELEVEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who will send us the eighth highest list. as above. 

9. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the ninth highest list, as above. 

Those who compete for the Januery Premiums can also compete 
for the April Premiums, and in this way it is not impossible that 
TWO PREM!UMS will be obtained for the same list of subscribers. 

Ciuss are not required to be at one Post Office, or sent to ne 
address. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS, 


Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of the Rural 
Annual, In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
acopy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In other words, for 
FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for one y 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For k1GHT DOLLARS we 
send sizteen copies of the Genesee Farmer and sizteen copies of the 
“es ie and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up the club. 

TANY pernon sending us $3 for a clnb of eight of the Genesee Far. 
~* ag ve one copy of the Rural Annuai for his trouble, 
e > 
Pwo cial tho he te ens abtvems, ct Wilts Gis name fen > 
scriber on his paper, as requested. 

Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums, will re- 
member that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. One 
Firty Cents a year; five copies for $2; eight covies tor $3, 








an number at the same rate, (Three Shillings per 
“"y Subscription Money, enclosed, may be ; 
mail at my risk, Names can to a club at any time. 
Address, JOSEPH HARR 
November, 1857. Rochester, N.¥. ] 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1858. 


THE SATORDAY ZYENING POST. 


ESTABLISHED AUG. 4, 1821. 


THE PAPER THAT NEVER SUSPENDS. 
A FAMILY WEEKLY—DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE NEWS. 








In these times of Bank suspensions and Mercantile suspensions, the proprietors of the Sarurpay Evenine Post 
eall the attention of the reading public to their old and tirmly-established weekly paper, as the paper that never sus- 
pends. 


For ove 
: THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


Tue Post has been published ; and in all that period—throngh “ good times” and through “bad times,” through 
bank inflations and bank contractions, through prosperous seasons and through panics, Tne Post Las been regularly 
issued every week, and forwarded to its thousands of subscribers. Its proprietors therefore point to the past as an 
unfailing index of the future. And they feel that in asking of the reading public a continuance of the patronage 
heretofure so liberally bestowed upon Tue Post, they are asking no more than what it will be both the interest and 
the pleasure of that public to grant. 

Among the contributors to Tur Yost, we may mention the following gifted writers : 

WILLIAM HOWITT. ALICE CARY. T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, ANNA BLACKWELL, 

*“ AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of “AN EXTRA- 

JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author of * ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c. &c. &e. 

We design commencing in the first paper in January, an original 


NOVELET, BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Arthur's productions are so widely known, that we need hardly say that the tone of the present Novelet will be 
entirely consistent with the moral »nd instructive character which we have always striven to impress upon Tur Post. 
Readers who wish to peruse the Firasu Strouies which abound in the jand—rernicious and destructive in their ten- 
dency and effects—can find them, we regret to say, at every corner. But THe Post wil! still maintain its high char- 
acter, as a paper which the most scrupulous parent may allow freely to enter 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE; 


And which wil! purify and instruct, instead of demoralizing and corrupting, the youthful mind. Especially will its 
conductors avoid, in the publication ef the weekly news, all thuse long and disgusting reports—uniortunately now so 


common—of 
VILE CRIMINAL CASES; 


Believing, as they do, that the practice of publishing the details of such loathsome cases, and of the criminal trials 
resulting therefrom, is a fruitful cause of the recent alarming increase of vice and crime m the community. Like be- 
gets like—and what the mind feeds upon, that will it grow to resemble. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SOURCES. shall continue to be, as heretofore, a leading feature of 
Tue Post. The Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Sciewtifie Pacts, &c. &c , obtained in this way fur the 
readers of Tus Post, are among the most instructive as well as interesting portion of its contents, 


THE VERY CREAM 


of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE Bxitisu Isxes is thus given to our readers. Tue Post, weekly, has 


SOMETHING FOR ALL 
the members of the family—NOVELETIsS, ESSAYS, STURLES, ENGRAVINGS, AGRICULTURAL ARTI- 
CLES, THE NEWS, SKETCHES, POETRY, ANECDOTES, RIDULES, ‘1H WHOLESALE AND RKbialL 
MARKETS, BANK NOTE List, &c. &e. &e. 
Finally, we may mention three good reasous why the reading public should give the preference to Tux Post: 
It ts Supertor to any other Paper of the Same Price, 
It ls Cheaper than any other Paper of Kqual Merit. 
It will be Certain to Come when Paid Fur. 
TERMS (CASH IN ADVANCE)—SINGLE COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
6 GR < ecenteniindtcontccntniidite oa $5.00 a year. | 13 COPIES, (and one to the getter up of the Club,) .. $15.00 a year 
& © (and one to the getter up of the Ciub,)...10.00 “ =» (and one to the getter up of the Club,)... 20.00 “ 
The Lars. i on Tue Post to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly ip advance, at the office where 
it is received, is only 26 cents a year. Address, always post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 132 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
{9 Sample Numbers sent Gratis to any one, when HNequested. gy 
————_ ~~ sds 
TO EDITORS.—Editors who the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it for their editerial columas 
stew ened wo an sachange, by beniog vss asked Copy of the paper couainng te nivoremeat or notin 
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Prices of Agricultural Preducts at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England. 








. ; 
NEW YORK, '\PHILADELPLA, ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, 
Nov. 16th. 


Nov. 16th. | Nov. 16th, 


| 
TORONTO, |LONDON, ENG., 


Nov. 12th. Nor. 17th. Nov. 2d. 





Beef, per 100 Ibs., 

do mess, per bDI.,. 1 os 
Pork, per 100 ths.,.. “| 6.50 

do mess, per DL...) 19.60 
Lard, per Ib., 12 


Flour. per bbl.,...... 

Wheat, per bush.,. 

= , shelled, — ba., 
lo 


do 
do 
do 








| $3.25 @ $13.00 














Contents of this Number. 
lave we made any progress im Agriculture during the present 


y 
Caltivation of Winter Wheat, 
Winter Management of Horses, 
Churning in Winter, 
Do Peepers He. ccscsec ne ceccscveceanecssescnenc oqneees 
Wintering Sheep in Winter, 
Items Suggested by the November Number, 
Notes for the Month, by S. W., 
Seeding to Timothy Grass, 


Farmers’ Debating Societies,................-... Fe dbaeanee 367 


Racks fur Feeding ee 

Cheap Farm Labore 

The Weather and the Crops of 1857, 
A few Thoughts on Agriculture, 
Rules for Fattening Animals, 

Good Culture for Corn, 

Raising Calves, 

Gousteaciag ® a Settlement in the Wilderness, 
First Summer at the Settlement, 
Diseases of the He 

To Destroy Mites in Cheese, 
Management and — of Sheep, 


Chinese Sugar Cane in Canada, 
Ointment for Wounds, Sores, &c., 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Itural Operations for December, 
The Value of the Rural Annual 
The aa of Care in Setting out Peach Trees, 
Plantin 





The Rural Annua 
Peach bes for Fire W 





A NEW ANIMAL FOR FARMERS ! 

HE subscriber haa the satisfaction to announce to the i ae 

of the United States, that he expects to receive rare 5 

consignee for the owners, about one hundred and fifty LLA 

which at last dates had reached Panama from Radies 
These animals are believed to be well adapted to the use of the 
farmers of this country; they are ry docile, capable of much 
labor, require a very small amount of sustenance and no water 

is They are also believed to be as 
fitable an animal as any now ee the farm ; the work which 
they can perform scarcely eq g the profit from the protection 
of the wool or hair which capita the fabric of the well-known 
alpaca. Due notice will be given of their arrival, and orders for 
them, addressed to the wndersianad, will be carefully attended to. 

Any farther information will be communicated to a 

ISAAC LOHMANN 
December 1—1t. No, 142 Front st, New York. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS WHITE. 


4 Ye NEW EARLY AMERICAN GRAPE, with long, oval, 
white berries, is sufficiently early to ripen its crop fuliy in 
New England, and in all the Northern and Western States, e De 
in my with the Concord, or several weeks earlier than the 
ana or Isabella. Its unmixed native origin, its pt magne 

ness, and its extraordinary beauty of color and render the 
Massachusetts White the most desirable Grape in cultivation for 
the Private Garden, or for the Vi rd. 

Plants of the Rebecca, Delaware, Ciara, we, Union Vil- 
lage, Canadian Chief, gr i Brinckie, e. Emi y, Perkins, Gra- 
ham, Concord and Diana, and other new Grapes, are now ready, 
a tall deneriptly » ne ge Cte of the abo 

ve e above new Gra 
and of all Plants and uired for the Nursery, oun 
house, Vinery, Garden, inno , Will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Ceatnge & Si portage Pas Row Tae ont Boston. 

BR. M. A am ey 

Oct. 1, 1857.—8t. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 








The Practicai and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animais, Implements, Fruits, &e, 
VOLUME XVIIL FOR 1857. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
at the same rate. 

(# All subscriptions te commence with the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to al} subseribera. 

(# Post-Masrens, Fanwmrs, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscripticne. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at the risk 


of the Publisher. Address nd 
Jane, 2867 POSE jectaster, ew York, 3 











